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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


In February, 1977 the Government of Alberta awarded a con- 
tract to the Canadian Institute for Research (CIR) to conduct a 
province-wide evaluation of the Early Childhood Services (ECS) pro- 
gram in Alberta. The study considered the ECS program: (1) from an 
historical perspective; (2) through content analysis of the docu- 
ments of the Alberta program and those of seven alternative programs 
outside of Alberta and Canada; (3) through content analysis of the 
Proposals and renewal applications of 80 local ECS programs, and the 
descriptions of the current activities of 65 of those 80, as reported 
by local program coordinators; (4) from the interview data provided 
by 61 representatives of provincial and regional organizations active 
in the ECS network of support services, and 12 grade one teachers who 
have worked with ECS graduates; (5) on the basis of the questionnaire 
responses of the participants (coordinators, teachers, LAC chairpersons, 
and parents) of 160 local programs; (6) in the light of the question- 
naire responses of 104 community resource persons; and (7) in the context 
of the observations recorded by the evaluators during visits to 17 local 
program sites. 


The major conclusions and recommendations of the study were as 
follows. 


THE ALBERTA ECS PROGRAM IS AN EFFECTIVE APPROACH TO SERVICES FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN AND THEIR PARENTS. IT HAS MADE SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS IN IMPLEM- 
ENTING INNOVATIVE CONCEPTS THAT ARE DIFFICULT TO PUT INTO ACTION. THESE 
INCLUDE CONCEPTS SUCH AS THE INTEGRATION AND COORDINATION OF SERVICES IN 
SUPPORT OF THE CHILD AND THE FAMILY; THE STIMULATION OF INITIATIVE TO 
DEVELOP CREATIVE PROGRAMS; AND THE INVOLVEMENT OF PARENTS IN DIVERSE 
DECISION-MAKING ACTIVITIES. 


THAT THE ALBERTA ECS PROGRAM BE GIVEN THE MANDATE AND THE FUNDS TO 
CONTINUE. 


THE COMPONENTS OF PROVINCIAL PROGRAM RATIONALE HAVE CONSIDERABLE MERIT 
AT THE ABSTRACT LEVEL. THEY ARE WIDELY SUPPORTED BY PROVINCIAL AND 
LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS. HOWEVER, THEY ARE GENERAL, RATHER THAN 
SPECIFIC, ALLOWING FOR CONSIDERABLE INTERPRETATION. THE INTERPRETIVE 
NATURE OF ECS RATIONALE MAKES IT DIFFICULT TO DETERMINE WHETHER RATIONALE 
IS ACTUALLY BEING IMPLEMENTED. 


Bib s< 


THAT THE RATIONALE FOR ECS BE MADE MORE SPECIFIC IN ORDER TO PRO- 
VIDE A FRAMEWORK FOR DEFINING THE DESIRED OUTCOMES TO BE ACHIEVED 
BY NETWORK AGENCIES, AND BY LOCAL PROGRAMS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE. 


THAT THE IMPROVED STATEMENT OF THE ECS RATIONALE SUGGESTED IN RECOM- 
MENDATION #2 BE CLEARLY SUBSTANTIATED, CONCISELY WRITTEN IN A SINGLE 
DOCUMENT, AND BROADLY DISSEMINATED TO LOCAL PROGRAMS AND OTHER INTE- 
RESTED AGENCIES AND INDIVIDUALS. 


THERE IS MERIT IN MAINTAINING THE FOLLOWING ECS PRIORITIES: HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN; DISADVANTAGED AREA PROGRAMS; AGE GROUPS 4% TO 5% 
YEARS FOR NON-DISADVANTAGED, NON-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 


THAT ECS MAINTAIN ITS CURRENT PRIORITIES ON HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
AND DISADVANTAGED AREA PROGRAMS WHILE UNDERTAKING ON AN EXPERIMEN- 
TAL PROJECT BASIS EXPANSION OF THE PROGRAM TO INCLUDE BROADER AGE 
RANGES. SUCH EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS SHOULD BE DESIGNED TO PROVIDE 
OBJECTIVE EVIDENCE OF THE COST EFFECTIVENESS OF THE EXTENDED SER- 
VICES AND SHOULD PRECEDE EXPANSION OF THE PROGRAM ON A PROVINCE- 
WIDE BASIS. 


THERE IS SOME INACTION, LACK OF CLARITY, AND OVERLAPPING OF FUNCTIONS 
OF AGENCIES, GROUPS, AND INDIVIDUALS CHARGED WITH THE RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF RECOMMENDING AND SETTING GENERAL POLICY, AND MONITORING AND CON- 
TROLLING POLICY IMPLEMENTATION. 


THAT THE DEPUTY MINISTERS OF PARTICIPATING DEPARTMENTS APPOINT A 
POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND MONITORING COMMITTEE (PDMC). THE FUNCTIONS 
OF THE PDMC SHOULD BE GENERAL POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND OVERALL 
MONITORING. THE PDMC SHOULD PROVIDE A MECHANISM FOR IMPROVING 
THE COORDINATION OF DEPARTMENTAL ECS PRIORITIES, THE ALLOCATION 
OF DEPARTMENTAL RESOURCES TO MEET ECS PRIORITIES, AND THE OVERALL 
MONITORING OF THE PROGRAM. 


THAT THE POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND MONITORING COMMITTEE UNDERTAKE ON- 
GOING REVIEW OF THE VARIOUS GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BRANCHES, 
AGENCIES, COUNCILS AND COMMITTEES THAT PROVIDE SUPPORT AND SER- 
VICES TO THE ECS PROGRAM. 


THAT THE ECSCC CONTINUE TO FUNCTION AS AN ADVISORY BODY, MAKING 
POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS. THE ECSCC SHOULD PROVIDE A MECHANISM FOR: 
(1) THE IDENTIFICATION OF GAPS IN SERVICES OR OVERLAPPING OF SER- 
VICES; (2) INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATION AND INFORMATION SHARING; 
(3) COMMUNICATION WITH AND INPUT FROM ECS RELATED ASSOCIATIONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS; (4) COMMUNICATIONS, FEEDBACK, AND INPUT FROM THE 
REGIONAL AND LOCAL LEVELS; AND (5) THE ESTABLISHMENT OF GUIDELINES 
FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT. 
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R.12 


R.t3 


R.14 


THERE IS A LACK OF CLARITY ABOUT THE ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
VARIOUS GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BRANCHES, AGENCIES, COUNCILS, AND 
COMMITTEES IN SUPPORT OF THE ECS PROGRAM. 


THAT THE ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF VARIOUS GOVERNMENT DEPART- 


MENTS, BRANCHES, AGENCIES, COUNCILS, ZND COMMITTEES IN SUPPORT OF 
ECS BE CLARIFIED. 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE CLARIFICATION OF ECS RATIONALE AND THE 
ROLE OF VARIOUS AGENCIES IN SUPPORT OF ECS, THE RELATIVE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF SERVICES PROVIDED BY AGENCIES IN THE AREAS OF HEALTH, 
NUTRITION, AND RECREATION SHOULD BE DETERMINED. IN THE EVENT 
THAT THESE ARE DEEMED COORDINATES TO EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, STEPS 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO ESTABLISH A COMPREHENSIVE, PROVINCE-WIDE 
SYSTEM OF HEALTH, RECREATIONAL, AND NUTRITIONAL SERVICES FOR ECS 
CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES. 


THERE IS A LACK OF A CLEARLY DEFINED MANAGEMENT SYSTEM AT THE 
REGIONAL AND PROVINCIAL LEVELS, AND A LACK OF EFFECTIVE COORDI- 
NATION BETWEEN PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL LEVELS. 


THAT THE POSITION OF REGIONAL COORDINATOR OF ECS PROGRAMS BE 
CREATED. 


THAT THE PRESENT ALLOTMENT OF ECS ZONE CONSULTANTS BE RETAINED AND 
THAT THEIR ROLES BE CLEARLY DEFINED AS CONSULTATIVE. 


THAT THE DIRECTOR OF EARLY CHILDHOOD SERVICES, THE REGIONAL COORDINA- 
TORS, AND LOCAL PROGRAM COORDINATORS WORK TOGETHER TO DEVELOP A 
COMPREHENSIVE MANAGEMENT PLAN FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD SERVICES AT THE 
PROVINCIAL, REGIONAL AND LOCAL LEVELS. 


THE PROGRAM APPROVAL PROCESS HAS IMPROVED SINCE THE PROGRAM BE- 
GAN IN TERMS OF COORDINATION AMONG NETWORK AGENCIES AND PROVIDING 
INFORMATION TO LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS. THE PROCESS, HOWEVER, 
IS COMPLEX AND SLOW. 


THAT A CAREFUL PROCESS OF PROBLEM ANALYSIS AND DECISION-MAKING BE 
INITIATED WITH A VIEW TO MAKING THE COMPLETE PROGRAM APPROVAL PRO- 
CESS MORE EFFICIENT THAN IT PRESENTLY IS. 


PRESENT PROCEDURES FOR ISSUING GRANTS ARE SLOW. THIS IS A PROBLEM 
FOR ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF OPERATORS. 


THAT PROCEDURES FOR ISSUING FUNDS TO PROGRAMS ON SEPTEMBER 1ST BE 
DEVELOPED AND IMPLEMENTED. 
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R.17 


R.18 


c.1l 


R.19 


THERE IS SUBJECTIVE EVIDENCE THAT DIFFERENTIAL FUNDING ON THE BASIS 
OF CATEGORY NEEDS HAS RESULTED IN IMPROVED PROGRAMMING. THERE ARE, 
HOWEVER, SPECIFIC PROBLEM AREAS. THESE INCLUDE: INADEQUACY OF 
CATEGORY A FUNDING FOR INTEGRATING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN; INADEQUACY, 
IN SOME AREAS, OF CATEGORY B FUNDING FOR MEETING SPECIAL PROGRAM 
NEEDS AND FOR MEETING THE NEEDS OF SOME FAMILIES LIVING IN AREAS 
THAT ARE NOT DESIGNATED AS DISADVANTAGED; LACK OF CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 
GRANTS; LACK OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS; AND LACK OF ADEQUATE TRANSPOR- 
TATION GRANTS IN SOME AREAS. 


THAT DIFFERENTIAL FUNDING ON THE BASIS OF CATEGORY NEEDS BE CONTINUED. 


THAT THE CONCEPT OF DISADVANTAGE BE EXAMINED WITH A VIEW TO ESTABLISHING 


SEVERAL CRITERIA OF DISADVANTAGE OF WHICH GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION IS 
ONLY ONE. 


THAT A CAREFUL PROCESS OF PROBLEM ANALYSIS AND DECISION-MAKING BE INIT- 
IATED TO REVIEW THE FOLLOWING FUNDING ALTERNATIVES: 


(1) CAPITAL EQUIPMENT GRANTS FOR ALL PROGRAMS; 

(2) MINIMUM ADMINISTRATIVE GRANTS FOR LOCAL PROGRAMS; 

(3) MINIMUM ADMINISTRATIVE GRANTS FOR REGIONAL COORDINATING 
COMMITTEES ; : 

(4) . BUILDING GRANTS FOR PROGRAMS IN AREAS OF NEED; 

(5) FUNDING FOR SIMULTANEOUS ENROLLMENT OF CATEGORY A CHIL- 
DREN IN MORE THAN ONE PROGRAM; 

(6) INCREASED TRANSPORTATION GRANTS FOR PROGRAMS WITH SPECIAL 
NEEDS; 


(7) PRE-ADMISSION ASSESSMENT GRANTS FOR ALL ASSESSMENTS IN WHICH 


SCREENING INDICATES THAT FURTHER ASSESSMENT IS WARRANTED, 
AND/OR CONSULTATION WITH APPROPRIATE PROFESSIONAL PERSON- 
NEL INDICATES THAT FURTHER ASSESSMENT IS WARRANTED. 


DOCUMENTARY DESCRIPTIONS OF AVAILABLE SERVICES AND FUNDS DO NOT 
PROVIDE COMPREHENSIVE INFORMATION TO LOCAL PROGRAM OPERATORS . 


THAT SYSTEMATIC WAYS OF PROVIDING INFORMATION TO LOCAL PROGRAMS ON THE 
SERVICES AND FUNDS AVAILABLE FROM DIFFERENT AGENCIES BE DEVELOPED. 


RECURRENT WEAKNESSES WERE ASSESSED IN LOCAL PROGRAM PROPOSALS IN THE 
AREAS OF ASSESSING NEEDS, SETTING OBJECTIVES, DEVELOPING PLANS FOR 
MEETING OBJECTIVES, AND EVALUATING OUTCOMES. 


THAT STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES AIMED AT PROVIDING THE SKILLS FOR 
IMPLEMENTING ECS RATIONALE BE UNDERTAKEN FOR BOTH FIELD STAFF AND 
LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
TANGIBLE RESOURCES SUCH AS PLANNING MANUALS, GUIDES, COMPETENCY- 
BASED TRAINING MODULES, AND EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS SHOULD BE DEVE- 
LOPED TO FACILITATE THE TRAINING AND TO PROVIDE ACCESSIBLE LATER 
REFERENCES FOR REGIONAL STAFF AND LOCAL PERSONNEL. 
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C.12 TRAINING AND CONSULTATION PROVIDED TO FIELD STAFF AND LOCAL PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS HAS NOT REFLECTED A COMPETENCY-BASED ORIENTATION. THE 
LACK OF TANGIBLE RESOURCES (E.G., PRINTED AND AUDIO-VISUAL MATE- 
RIALS) FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT IS NOT CONSISTENT WITH THE STATED RE- 
QUIREMENT THAT ALL ECS STAFF ENGAGE IN SOME FORM OF PLANNED INSER- 
VICE TRAINING. 


R.20 THAT HIGH PRIORITY BE GIVEN TO THE CURRENT JOINT UNDERTAKING OF THE 
ECS BRANCH, AND ADVANCED EDUCATION AND MANPOWER TO DEVELOP GUIDE- 
LINES FOR ECS STAFF COMPETENCIES. A DETAILED ANALYSIS SHOULD BE 
MADE OF TRAINING NEEDS, AVAILABLE RESOURCES, AND DESIRABLE RESOURCES ; 
THE DESTRABILITY AND FEASIBILITY OF COMPETENCY-BASED TRAINING AND 
COORDINATED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SHOULD BE DETERMINED; AND PLANS 
SHOULD BE DEVELOPED FOR CONDUCTING MORE COMPREHENSIVE AND IMPROVED 
TRAINING DURING THE NEXT SCHOOL YEAR AND THEREAFTER. 


C.13 THERE IS CONSIDERABLE MERIT IN HAVING LOCAL PROGRAMS OPERATED BY BOTH 
SCHOOL BOARDS AND LOCALLY INCORPORATED GROUPS. 


R.21 THAT LOCAL PROGRAMS CONTINUE TO BE OPERATED BY BOTH LOCALLY INCOR- 
PORATED GROUPS AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 


C.14 PARENT INVOLVEMENT IS STRONGLY SUPPORTED BY PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL 
PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS AND HAS CONSIDERABLE MERIT AS AN OBJECTIVE. 
THE CONCEPT OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT IS, HOWEVER, POORLY DEFINED. 
NEITHER PROVINCIAL NOR LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS HAVE ESTABLISHED 
CLEAR CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING IF THIS OBJECTIVE IS BEING MET. 


R.22 THAT ECS CONTINUE TO EMPHASIZE PARENT INVOLVEMENT AS AN OBJECTIVE 
OF LOCAL PROGRAMS, BUT MORE CLEARLY DEFINE AND ILLUSTRATE WHAT IS 
MEANT BY PARENT INVOLVEMENT, AND DEVELOP AND HELP LOCAL PROGRAMS 
IMPLEMENT CRITERIA AND PROCEDURES FOR DETERMINING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF VARIOUS PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES. 


C.15 SUBJECTIVE DATA INDICATE THAT THE ECS PROGRAM HAS HAD A POSITIVE 
EFFECT ON CHILDREN WHO PARTICIPATE. 


C.16 SUBJECTIVE DATA INDICATE THAT THE ECS PROGRAM HAS EFFECTIVELY IM- 
PROVED PARENTS' KNOWLEDGE OF THEIR CHILDREN, THEIR CAPACITY TO 
CONTRIBUTE TO CHILD DEVELOPMENT, AND THEIR COMPETENCIES FOR WORK- 
ING WITH CHILDREN. 


C.17 SUBJECTIVE DATA INDICATE THAT THE ECS PROGRAM HAS HAD A POSITIVE 
EFFECT ON PARENTS IN THE AREAS OF IMPROVING SKILLS IN GROUP WORK, 
FOSTERING RESPONSIBLE ATTITUDES, AND IMPROVING NUTRITIONAL HABITS. 


C.18 SUBJECTIVE DATA INDICATE THAT THE ECS PROGRAM HAS HAD ONLY LIMITED 


EFFECT ON PARENTS' ABILITIES TO OBTAIN DENTAL CARE, MEDICAL HELP, 
SOCIAL SERVICE BENEFITS, OR LEGAL SERVICES. 
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R.23 


R.24 


THAT SUBJECTIVE DATA ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF INDIVIDUAL ECS PROGRAMS 
BE VALIDATED BY SYSTEMATICALLY COLLECTING OBJECTIVE EVIDENCE OF THEIR 
IMPACT ON CHILDREN AND PARENTS. (THE COLLECTION OF OBJECTIVE IMPACT 
DATA WAS NOT POSSIBLE WITHIN THE TIME AND COST CONSTRAINTS OF THIS 
STUDY.) 


THAT DURING THE NEXT YEAR A SYSTEMATIC EVALUATION STUDY BE CAREFULLY 
DESIGNED AND INITIATED TO ASSESS CHILD AND PARENT OUTCOMES PRODUCED 
BY A REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE OF LOCAL ECS PROGRAMS. SUCH A STUDY 
SHOULD ALSO PROVIDE BASELINE INFORMATION FOR A LONGITUDINAL INVES-— 
TIGATION OF ECS EFFECTS AND A COST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS IN TERMS OF 
SOCIETAL COSTS OF THE ECS PROGRAM AND THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN AND 
FAMILIES NOT SERVED BY LOCAL PROGRAMS. 
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REPORT FORMAT 


The "Main Report" has been removed from the amplified 


version of "An Evaluation of the Early Childhood Services Pro- 
gram in Alberta." 


The amplified version of the report contains a detailed 
presentation of the findings from document reviews, interviews 
and descriptive surveys, in 10 chapters. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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Background to the Study 


Early Childhood Services (ECS} was initiated in 1973 asa 
program of integrated recreational, social, health, educational and 
other services for young children and their families. The initial 
program focussed on children ages 4 1/2 to 5 1/2 years, and planned 
to make children with handicaps and children from geographical areas 
which lack equal opportunities, first priorities for new programs. 
The ECS program was to eventually expand to include all children 
from birth to 8 years. 


The planning of the program included a decision to create 
new organizational structures at the provincial level to provide 
for the integration of services. In March 1973, the Early Child- 
hood Services Branch was established to coordinate the many ser- 
vices provided young children and their families by a variety of 
government departments and related ag2ncies, Although the ECS 
Branch was located within the Department of Education, it was em- 
phasized that education was only one aspect of a multi-faceted 
system of services. Other government departments providing ser- 
vices have included: Social Services and Community Health; 
Advanced Education and Manpower; Agriculture; and Recreation, 
Parks and Wildlife. 


In addition to the Early Childhood Services Branch, a Pro- 
vincial Coordinating Council was esteblished to develop guidelines 
and policies for the program. At the present time this council is 
composed of representatives from three government departments; 
educational and child-related associations and institutions; and 
members of the public. 


Providing an organizational structure, coordinating ser- 
vices, and setting policy have been but three of the functions 
performed at the provincial or network level. Other functions 
have included: providing funds for the school board programs 
and for non-profit making institutions or societies that offer 
approved programs; reviewing and approving local program pro- 
posals and renewal applications on the basis of established 
policies and guidelines; providing consultative services to 
local programs through a network of consultants; and developing 


program materials to assist local operators in planning and im- 
plementing their programs. 


At the local level, ECS operators have been expected to 
plan and implement programs which would strengthen the sense of 
dignity and self-worth within the child and the family by attemp- 
ting to meet their health, social, educational, emotional and 
physical needs. Local programs have been expected to provide 
coordinated, comprehensive delivery systems, to maximize parental 
involvement, to use the physical and human resources of the com- 
munity, to provide in-service training for staff, and to meet 
provincial regulations and guidelines governing staff qualifica- 
tions, adult/child ratios, facilities approval, organizational 
structures, and legal commitments, Within the framework of pro- 
vincial standards and expectations, local operators have been 
expected to exercise discretion and initiative. 


Rationale for the Study 


The Alberta Early Childhood Services program represents 
a unique attempt both to integrate services and to decentralize 
much decision-making. It has required new and pervasive approaches 
to programming for young children and their families. The ration- 
ale for the evaluation encompasses three elements. 


1. The potential of Alberta's ECS program has been recognized by 
many educators and related professionals. For example, the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
external examiners' 1975 report on education policy in Canada 
stated: 


Such additional measures as, for example, the Alberta 
Early Childhood Services Plan seems to the examiners 
to merit widespread copying, as they promise to bring 
about the necessary cooperative activity of kindergar- 
ten, parental home, and social and health services. 


i ; F ; , 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
Reviews of National Policies for Education: Canada (Examiner's 
Report) (Paris: November 18, 1975), paragraph 92, 


In light of the interest in and recognized potential of the 
Alberta program, it was considered desirable to collect valid, 
reliable and objective information on the merit of the Alberta 
ECS program before widespread replication or expansion efforts 
were attempted. 


The Government of Alberta has allocated substantial annual 
funds to ECS programs. It was considered desirable to col- 
lect evidence upon which the government would be able to 
account to the electorate. 


Internal evaluations sometimes reflect the vested interests 
and/or particular perspectives of program personnel. In 
order to avoid this possibility, and in light of the large 
number of government departments and agencies involved in 

ECS, it was considered desirable to engage an independent 
evaluation team to verify and validate program goals, de- 
signs for accomplishing goals, implementation procedures, and 
anticipated and unanticipated outcomes. At the same time, in 
order to take into account the knowledge and expertise of pro- 
gram personnel, it was considered desirable that the external 
evaluation team receive advice and guidance from an evaluation 
steering committee composed of representatives of the various 
groups which participate in the ECS program. 


Purposes of the Study 


The overall goals of the study were to identify the 


strengths and weaknesses of the Alberta Early Childhood Services 
program and to make recommendations for improving the program at 
the provincial, regional and local levels. Specifically, the 
study addressed the following five purposes: 


Ls 


to describe and validate the description of the intended and 
observed Alberta ECS program; 


to ascertain the merit of the intended and observed Alberta 
ECS program; 


to examine and verify congruencies between the intended and 
observed Alberta ECS program; 


to determine logical and empirical consistencies between and 
among the components of the intended and observed Alberta 


ECS program; 


to examine alternative programs. 


Conceptual Framework 


The evaluation model (Figure 1) encompassed the following 
three dimensions: 


1. Program Dimension. The study focussed on three categories of 
program components: (a) program rationale; (b) functions, 
transactions, and activities; and (c) program outcomes. 


2. Time Dimension. The study considered each of the above program 
components in terms of three time orientations: (a) retros- 
pective (what was intended); (b) concurrent (what is); and 
(c) prospective (what should be). 


3. Value Dimension. The study encompassed two evaluative dimen- 
sions: (a) description of each program component within the 
above three time dimensions; and (b) judgement of each pro- 
gram component within the above three time dimensions. 


The model also included the analysis of relationships be- 
tween and among dimensions, including: (a) consistencies among 
program components; and (b) congruencies across time orientations. 


Along the program dimension, the model included a study 
of the relationships among program components. For example, 
logical and empirical consistencies between rationale and functions, 
transactions and activities were identified and described. 
Similarly, relationships between functions, transactions, and 
activities and outcomes, and between rationale and outcomes were 
analysed. 


Along the time dimension, the model included an examina- 
tion of congruencies. Intents were compared with observations in 
order to verify each program component. In turn, observations 
were compared with projections in order to identify needs. A 
low degree of congruency between observations and projections 
represented a high degree of need. Through an analysis of congru- 
encies between observations and projections, desired future states 
were identified and described. 


With the exception of Chapter I, Historical Overview, the 
report of research findings contained in the Amplified Report reflect 
the above model. Where feasible, the reports of findings are organ- 
ized in terms of the three major program components: rationale, func- 
tions, transactions and activities; and outcomes. Within each of 
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FIGURE I 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR 
EVALUATING THE ECS PROGRAM 


these categories, the text specifies: (a) the time dimension be- 
ing addressed (intended, concurrent, prospective); (b) the value 
dimension being addressed (description, judgement); and (c) the 
analysis in terms of consistencies or congruencies, 


Research Methodology and Reporting Format 


The research for the study was designed to maximize the 
data sources on which conclusions and recommendations would be 
made. The design included: 


1. Historical Review. An extensive review of documents leading 
up to and following the establishment of the Alberta ECS pro- 
gram was conducted. Chapter I, Historical Overview, presents 
a summary of chronological events. 


2. Documentary Analysis: Alberta Program. A Content Analysis 
checklist for Analysing Provincial Policy Documents was ap- 
plied to 25 Alberta Government documents which describe the 
intended Alberta Early Childhood program. The findings are 
presented in Chapter II, Description of Intended Provincial 
Program, This chapter describes the intended Alberta ECS 
program in terms of the degree of emphasis which provincial 
policy documents give to selected program components and 
reports consistencies and inconsistencies among intended 
program components. 


3. Documentary Analysis: Non-Alberta Programs. The same Content 
Analysis Checklist was applied to the documents of seven alter- 
native early childhood programs. Chapter III, Comparison of 
Alberta and Non-Alberta Documents, describes the documents of 
seven alternative programs and compares the Alberta documents 
to them. 


4. Documentary Analysis: Local Programs. A Content Analysis 
Checklist for Analysing Local Program Proposals and Renewal 
Applications was applied to the proposals and renewal appli- 
cations of 80 local programs randomly selected from the total 
population of programs, using a stratified proportional sampl- 
ing procedure which incorporated control (public programs and 
private programs), location (rural programs and urban programs), 
and client group (geographically disadvantaged programs and 
non-geographically disadvantaged programs). Chapter IV, Comp- 
leteness and Quality of Local Program Proposals and Renewal 
Applications, reports the completeness and quality of informa- 
tion contained in proposals and renewal applications. 


Program Information Forms, Program Information Forms, reques- 
ting descriptions of actual local programs, were mailed by CIR 
to the coordinators of the same &0 randomly selected local pro- 
grams. Completed forms were returned by 63 programs, or 79% 

of the sample, 


Chapter V brings together the information contained on these 
forms, the information contained in proposals and renewal ap- 
plications, (#4 above), and the information derived from the 
analysis of provincial documents (#2 above), It describes 
and compares the intended provincial program, intended local 
programs, and actual local programs as reported by local pror 
gram coordinators, and reports congruencies between intended 
and actual programs, 


Interviews, Interviews, using a semi-structures interview 
schedule, were conducted with 61 persons connected adminis- 
tratively with the provincial program, those providing an- 
cillary or support services, and those involved in the coord- 
inative mechanisms of the program. The information derived 
from these interviews is reported in Chapter VI, 


Local Program Participant Questionnaires. Eight questionnaires 
were developed to survey the opinions of teachers, coordinators, 
LAC chairpersons, and parents, Questionnaires were hand deli- 
vered by ECS Branch Zone Consultan=s to 160 local programs, 
randomly selected using the stratizied proportional sampling 
procedure described in #4 above. Each local program was re- 
quested to complete one coordinator questionnaire; one or more 
teacher questionnaires, depending on the size of the program, 
one Local Advisory Committee chairperson questionnaire; and 
four parent questionnaires. For programs in which the teacher 
was also the coordinator, it was requested that she/he comp- 
lete the coordinator questionnaire rather than the teacher 
questionnaire. Local programs were provided with a guide for 
randomly selecting the four parents to complete the parent 
questionnaires. Questionnaires distributed, and response 

rates are shown in Table 1. The information derived from 
these questionnaires is reported in Chapter VII, Perceptions 

of Local Program Participants. 


On-Site Visits. Validation checklists incorporating the infor- 
mation contained on completed questionnaires, program informa- 
tion forms, and proposals and renewal applications, were deve- 
loped for 17 local programs, randomly selected from the original 
sample of 80 local programs, described in #4 above. These pro- 
grams were visited by two CIR staff members in order to vali- 
date the information provided by the local programs. Results 

of the validation visits are presented in Chapter VIII, Vali- 
dation Visits. 


Table 1 


LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANT QUESTIONNAIRES DISTRIBUTED 
AND RETURNED 


Teacher Questionnaire A 
Teacher Questionnaire B 100 
LAC Chairperson Questionnaire A 80 _ 
LAC Chairperson Questionnaire B | so | 75% 


Parent Questionnaire A 
Parent Questionnaire B 320 226 71% 


* This figure includes 23 teachers who completed the Coordinator A 
questionnaire. 


** This figure includes 25 teachers who completed the Coordinator B 
questionnaire. 


9, Interviews. Interviews, using a structured interview schedule, 
were conducted with 12 Grade One Teachers at the time of the 
on-site validation visits. Chapter IX Grade One Teacher Inter- 
views, reports the results of these interviews. 


10. Community Resource Person Questionnaires, Questionnaires were 
mailed by CIR to 194 Community Resource Persons, including 
Senior Health Nurses, Regional Directors of Preventive Social 
Services, Regional Directors of Services for the Handicapped, 
Regional Recreational Directors, District Home Economists, 
and Regional Directors of Mental Health Services. Question- 
naires distributed and response rates are shown in Table 2. 


The information derived from these questionnaires is reported 
in Chapter X, Perceptions of Community Resource Persons, 


Table 2 


COMMUNITY RESOURCE PERSON QUESTIONNAIRES 
DISTRIBUTED AND RETURNED 


ele 
District Home Economists a Hell 
Public Health Nurses , 


Regional Directors of Mental 
Health Services 


Regional Directors of Preventive 
Social Services 


Regional Directors of Services 
for the Handicapped 


Regional Recreation Directors 


The major findings of each of the above research under- 
takings are summarized in the following section. This summary 
is followed by Conclusions and Recommendations. 
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CHAPTER I 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


An extensive review of documents leading up to and following 
the establishment of the Alberta ECS program was conducted. Chapter 
I, Historical Overview presents a brief chronological overview of 
significant events leading up to the establishment of the ECS program 
in March, 1973, and events occurring between March, 1973 and December, 
1976. 


Provincial funding of early childhood programs on a province- 
wide basis is a recent phenomenon. Publicly funded kindergartens 
were operated in selected schools of the Calgary Public School Board 
between 1941 and 1954, but were discontinued when provincial grants 
were withdrawn. Between 1954 and 1964 privately funded community 
kindergartens, under the jurisdiction of the Welfare Department 
until 1962 when they were transferred to Education, expanded. The 
years 1964 to 1969 saw increased support for publicly funded kinder- 
gartens from school boards and education-related professional asso- 
ciations. Studies were commissioned and briefs and position papers 
were submitted to the government by the ASTA, the ATA, and the AFHSA. 
School boards established a number of experimental programs. 


The government responded to the apparent popular interest 
in publicly funded kindergartens by establishing task forces and 
making limited funds available for pilot projects. In 1971 the 
findings and proposals of the task forces were submitted, and 
during the next two years plans were develcped to implement an early 
childhood program. During this time, stakeholder groups and inter- 
ested individuals continued to submit briefs and proposals. Kinder- 
garten programs expanded in a number of school systems. In 1972 a 
Director of Early Childhood Services was appointed, and in March, 
1973 the government formally announced the establishment of the 
Alberta Early Childhood Services Program. 


The conceptual framework of the program extended beyond the 
traditional kindergarten. The program sought to integrate 
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recreational, social, health, educational, and other services for 
young children and their families. The initial program focussed 
on children ages 44 to 54 years, and made handicapped children and 
children living in disadvantaged areas first priorities. The ECS 
program was eventually to expand to include all children from birth 
to 8 years. In January, 1974, the Minister of Education announced 
the expansion of ECS to provide universal access to all children 

in the province ages 4% to 55 years. 


The program has involved a variety of government departments 
and agencies. It has been guided by an inter-agency Coordinating 
Council which met 16 times between March, 1973 and December, 1976, 
and by the Early Childhood Services Branch of the Department of 
Education. 


CHAPTER II 


DESCRIPTION OF INTENDED PROVINCIAL PROGRAM 


A Content Analysis Checklist for Analysing Provincial 
Policy Documents was applied to 25 Alberta Government documents 
which describe the intended Alberta Early Childhood program. The 
findings of this task are presented in Chapter II, Description of 
Intended Provincial Program. This chapter describes the intended 
program in terms of the degree of emphasis which provincial docu- 
ments give to selected program components and reports consistencies 
and inconsistencies among intended program components. The major 
findings of the chapter were: 


1. Program rationale gives moderate emphasis to basic principles, 
and limited emphasis to philosophy and goals. The documents 
make no distinction between the rationale for the total pro- 
vincial program and the rationale for individual local programs. 
The components of rationale are generally consistent with one 
another, although somewhat ambiguous. 


2. The majority of network functions are dealt with extensively 
in the documents. These include: setting general policy; 
setting a general planning perspective and planning framework; 
providing an organizational structure; providing funds; pro- 
viding consultative/technical assistance; and coordinating the 
services of other organizations. Two functions not described 
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in the publications reviewed are: providing a management 
system; and providing direct services to children and parents. 


There is general consistency in the documents among administrative 


functions of the network. The documents suggest an educational 
bias in the organizational structures and staffing regulations 
for local programs which could be inconsistent with the inter- 
departmental, integrated philosophy of the program, 


Network evaluation and monitoring are not emphasized in the 
documents. 


The desirability of assessing needs at the local level is 
given considerable emphasis in the documents. However, the 
documents provide only limited to moderate assistance for 
local programs in providing examples of children's, parents', 
and staff needs, and illustrating techniques for assessing 
children's, parents' and staff's needs in program planning. 


The general, non-prescriptive nature with which the documents 
approach needs and needs assessment is compatible with the ECS 
principle of local program initiative. However, the lack of 
specific documentary guidance coulda give rise to inconsist- 
encies between intended needs assessment and actual needs 
assessment at the local level. 


The documents deal extensively with the administrative compo- 
nents of local programs which are related directly or indirectly 
to securing provincial funding. Functions which are not 

related to provincial funding receive less emphasis. 


There are two areas of apparent inconsistency between the 
documentary emphasis on administrative functions of local 
programs and other program components. First, the documents 
provide little assistance to local programs in planning for, 
conducting, and evaluating staff development, although the 
program requires that all ECS staff engage in some form of 
staff development. Second, the documents do not specifically 
outline or illustrate mechanisms for coordinating the services 
of various agencies, consultants, etc., although, in principle, 
local ECS programs are expected to provide comprehensive, 
coordinated delivery systems. 
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The documents provide extensive suggestions for orienting 
people to a local program. This is consistent with the ECS 
principle of local or community involvement. 


Limited to moderate emphasis is given to the various instruc- 
tional functions of local programs. The general approach is 
to provide some suggestions, but not to prescribe activities, 
methods or teaching approaches. This is compatible with the 
principle of local initiative. 


The documents give moderate emphasis to identifying children 
with special needs, but do not provide a comprehensive outline 
of methods for meeting these needs. This is somewhat inconsis- 
tent with the stated priorities of the program, which give 
first priority to programs for handicapped children. 


Evaluation is seen as an important function of local programs. 
However the documents do not provide comprehensive guidance 
for local programs in performing this function. 


The documents do not contain a comprehensive statement of the 
anticipated outcomes/objectives to be achieved by either 
provincial agency staff, or local programs across the province. 
The outcomes/objectives to be achieved by provincial agency 
staff are presented primarily in terms of functions or purposes, 
rather than outcomes or objectives. The outcomes/objectives 

to be achieved by local programs across the province are 
implicit and general, rather than explicit and specific. 


The documents do not state outcomes/objectives to be achieved 
by a local program in specific terms. Two general outcomes/ 
objectives receive moderate emphasis; the social-emotional- 
personal development of children in a program; and parenting 
skill_development of parents in a program. One outcome/ob- 
jective receives much emphasis--parental involvement. The 
emphasis on these three objectives is consistent with the 
stated principles of the program. 


CHAPTER III 


COMPARISON OF ALBERTA AND NON-ALBERTA 
DOCUMENTS 


The same content analysis checklist that was applied to 
the Alberta documents was applied to the documents of seven alter- 
native early childhood programs from California, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Utah, Sweden, and Queensland, Australia. 
Chapter III, Comparison of Alberta and Non-Alberta Documents, 
describes these seven alternative programs and compares the Alberta 
program to them. The major findings of the chapter were: 


1. Alberta documents place greater emphasis on philosophy and 
principles and less emphasis on goals as part of program 
rationale than do the documents of most other programs. 

The documents of four of the seven alternative programs link 
broad educational goals to more specific observable behaviours 
of children. For these programs, the rationale is hierarchic- 
ally related to measurable outcomes. 


2. Documentary descriptions of program rationales emphasize 
intermediate and long-range purposes more than immediate 
purposes. All programs state some kind of intermediate 
or long-range goals which seek to influence the future de- 
velopment, achievement, or behaviour of program participants. 


3. The Alberta documents are in a minority position in specifi- 
cally avoiding academic readiness goals. The documents of 
only one other program (Sweden) reflect this position. 


4, The documents of all programs describe socialization goals, 
which seek to influence the child's personality, self- 
concept, and mental health. 


5. There is a tendency in the documerts for programs to justify 
themselves by making loose refererces to various research 
undertakings. The most frequently referred to research is 
that of Bloom on the importance of the early years. The 
work of Piaget is also frequently cited. However, these 
research underpinnings are used tc justify quite divergent 
programs. 
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The Alberta documents deal more extensively with network 
functions, transactions, and activities than do the documents 
provided by any other program. 


Although the Alberta documents give only limited emphasis to 
network evaluation, this attention is greater than average. The 
documents of only one alternative program describe models, 
designs, or methods for network evaluation. 


The emphasis given by Alberta documents to the components 
children's needs assessment is average. The documents of 
most programs indicate that more than one type of child 
need should be met. 


The documents of two programs emphasize techniques for 
using children's needs in program planning (Sweden, Utah). 
Of these, the Swedish documents provide suggestions which 
appear to be compatible with the philosophy of the Alberta 
program. Examples include flexible attendance requirements 
and family groupings. 


Although the Alberta documents provide few examples of 
parents' needs, they give this item more attention than 
do the documents of most other programs. 


The documents of only one program (Sweden) openly acknowledge 
that the program attempts to meet working parents' need for 
well-planned child care/development programs. All other 
programs, including Alberta, avoid this issue. 


The Alberta documents place greater emphasis on staff 
needs than do the documents of most other programs. 


The Alberta documents deal more extensively with the following 
administrative components of local programs than do the 
documents provided by most other programs: organizational 
structures; educational background and work experience of staff; 
family and parental involvement; financing; licensing; writing 
proposals; program planning; and communication and coordination 
within a program and with agencies outside a program. 


The Alberta documents give average attention to the following 
administrative components of local programs: establishing and 
using a student data base; adult/pupil ratios; managing the 
budget; transporting children; planning for and using consultants, 
support services and referral services; and staff development. 
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The only administrative component which is consistently dealt 
with in greater detail by alternative documents than by the 
Alberta documents is defining roles and functions of staff. 


The documents of two alternative programs give greater 
attention than Alberta documents to maintaining and repairing 
facilities, and management principles and procedures. 


The documents of all alternative programs, except Sweden, 
specify that early childhood staff must include trained, 
certified teachers. 


The documents of all programs suggest low adult/pupil ratios, 
but no program makes money available to achieve this. Documents 
suggest volunteer aides, parents, senior citizens, older 
students, etc. to reduce the adult/pupil ratio. 


The extent to which family and parental involvement is favoured 
by the Alberta documents is matched by the documents of only 
two alternative programs (California and Sweden). 


The Alberta documents give less attention to the following 
instructional functions than do most other program documents: 
scheduling children; using classroom space and facilities; 
using different instructional methods and activities; and using 
a specific approach or approaches to teaching and learning. 


The Alberta documents give average attention to the following 
instructional functions: scheduling teachers; using different 
types of classrooms; identifying, screening, diagnosing, and 
meeting the needs of children with special needs. 


The Alberta documents deal more extensively than do most other 
program documents with the following instructional functions: 
using different types of learning 2snvironments, and orienting 
people to a program. 


Although the Alberta documents give limited emphasis to outcomes/ 
objectives to be achieved by network agency staff, they give 


this item more attention than documents provided by other pro- 
grams. 


The children's objectives outlined in the Alberta documents are 
less specific than those outlined by four alternative programs, 
but are just as specific as those outlined by three alternative 
programs. 
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The documents of most programs, including Alberta, emphasize 

the total development of the child and state the belief that 

language-communication development is a very important aspect 
of total development. 


The Alberta documents place greater emphasis on parental 

involvement as a specific objective than do the documents 
of other programs. The documents of only one alternative 
program reviewed place greater emphasis on parenting skill 
development as an objective than do the Alberta documents. 


CHAPTER IV 
COMPLETENESS AND QUALITY OF LOCAL PROGRAM 


PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL APPLICATIONS 


A Content Analysis Checklist for Analysing Local Program 


Proposals and Renewal Applications was applied to the proposals 
and renewal applications of 80 local programs randomly selected 
from the total population of programs, using a stratified propor- 
tional sampling procedure which incorporated control (public pro- 
grams and private programs), location (rural programs and urban 
programs), and client group (geographically disadvantaged programs 
and non-geographically disadvantaged programs). Chapter IV, Com- 
pleteness and Quality of Local Program Proposals and Renewal 
Applications, reports the completeness and quality of information 
contained in proposals and renewal applications. The major find- 
ings of the chapter were: 


Ass 


Virtually all program proposals and renewal applications in- 
clude the name of the school board or society; the name and 
address of the designated officer of the board or society; 

the ECS program name and address; the location of the pro- 
gram; the maximum number of children who will be accommodated; 
the actual number of children in the program; the days, hours, 
and months of operation; the commencement and termination 
dates; and the signatures of the coordinator, LAC chairperson, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Society (if applicable), Presiding 
Officer of the Society (if applicable), Chairperson of the 
School Board (if applicable), and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
School Board (if applicable). 


Only 50 per cent of proposals and renewal applications 
specify the number of parents who will be involved in parent 
programs. 
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The quality of administrative information is adequate or better 
than adequate for approximately 60% of programs. 


The vast majority of proposals and renewal applications specify 
the name, address, telephone number, and qualifications and 
related experience of the program coordinator, and the name, 
Alberta teaching certificate number, academic and professional 
qualifications, and experience of the program teacher(s) . 


Approximately three-quarters of program proposals and renewal 
applications report whether the ccordinator is paid or is a 
volunteer, as well as the days and hours of employment of the 
teacher. 


Less than 20% of programs report information on paid instruction- 
al assistants and aides. This information is reported more by 
rural programs than by urban programs and more by geographically 
disadvantaged programs than by non-disadvantaged programs. 


The information on the qualifications and related experience 

of program coordinators and teachers is adequate or better than 
adequate for slightly more than one-half of programs. Private 
programs provide more complete information than do public 
programs. 


The vast majority of proposals and renewal applications specify 
the name, address, and telephone number of the LAC chairperson, 
the names of LAC parents in this year's program, the names of 
staff who are LAC members, and the names of community represent- 
atives who are LAC members. 


Approximately three-fifths of programs specify names of LAC 
parents in next year's program. Rural programs, geographically 
disadvantaged programs and public programs specify this more 
frequently than do urban, non-disadvantaged and private programs. 


Approximately one-half of programs provide names of community 
representatives who have indicated a commitment to the ECS 
program, but only one-third of programs indicate the ways in 
which these community representatives will relate to the 
programs. 


Approximately 40% of programs indicate membership in a larger 
coordinating council. Rural programs indicate this more fre- 
quently than do urban programs. Less than 15% of programs list 
names of other organizations that are represented on these 
councils. 
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The vast majority of programs specify the LACs role in the 
coordination of services. Approximately three-quarters ‘of 
programs indicate the coordinator's role in the coordina- 
tion of services. The decision-making roles of parents, 
LAC, and program staff are specified by the vast majority 
of programs. 


Approximately three-quarters of public programs indicate the 
school board's role in the coordination of services, three- 
fifths indicate the role of the system coordinator, and two- 
thirds specify the role of the principal. The majority of 
school board programs also indicate the decision-making role 

of the school board. Non-disadvantaged area programs specify 
these items more frequently than do disadvantaged area programs. 


Approximately two-thirds of programs indicate that decisions 
will be shared among various groups. Of these, less than half 
specify the way shared decision-making will be carried out. 
The majority of programs do not provide adequately complete 
information on shared decision-making. 


The amount of information provided on coordination and decision- 
making roles is adequate or better than adequate for approximate- 
ly two-thirds of program proposals and renewal applications. 
Specified roles are desirable and feasible for about one-half of 
programs. Non-disadvantaged area programs provide somewhat more 
desirable and feasible models than do disadvantaged area programs. 


The vast majority of programs list children's, parents', staff, 
and community needs, objectives, and program plans. Private 
programs list community needs less frequently than do public 
programs, and geographically disadvantaged programs list staff 
objectives and community program plans less frequently than do 
non-geographically disadvantaged programs. 


Completeness of information on needs, and desirability of 
identified needs is adequate or better than adequate for 40 

to 50% of local programs in all four program areas: children's, 
parents', staff, and community. 


Approximately two-thirds of programs provide adequately complete 
information on children's and parents' objectives, and outline 
desirable and feasible children's and parents' objectives. 

Forth per cent or less of local programs provide less than 
adequate information on staff and community objectives. 
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The information on, and desirabilicy of, children's program 
plans is adequate or better than adequate for approximately 
three-fifths of local programs. Uxban programs provide more 
complete information than do rural programs. Parents' program 
plans are adequately complete for approximately three-quarters 
of local programs. Public program plans for parents are some- 
what more desirable/feasible than are private program plans. 
Only one-third of local programs provide adequate information 
on staff development program plans, while only 45% of the 
plans seem desirable. Public programs provide more detailed 
information than do private programs. Between 45% and 50% of 
local programs provide adequate information on, and desirable 
plans for, community programs. 


Methods for evaluating children's programs are listed by four- 
fifths of programs. For parents' programs three-quarters of 
programs specify such methods, for staff programs two-thirds 

of programs specify this information and for community programs 
three-fifths of programs specify this information. Methods 

for evaluation of staff programs are outlined less frequently 
by geographically disadvantaged programs than by non-geographic- 
ally disadvantaged programs. 


Information on evaluation methods for children's programs is 
adequate for only one-quarter of programs. For parents', staff, 
and community programs less than 15% of programs provide adequate 
information. The desirability of evaluation methods outlined is 
generally less than adequate for ail four programs. 


Two-thirds of local programs adequately interrelate parents' 
needs, objectives, plans and evaluation methods. For the 
children's programs, approximately three-fifths of programs 
adequately interrelate these four elements, and for the staff 
and community programs, two-fifths of programs adequately inter- 
relate these four elements. 


CHAPTER V 


COMPARISON OF INTENDED AND ACTUAL 


ECS PROGRAMS 


Program Information Forms, requesting descriptions of 
actual local programs, were mailed by CIR to the coordinators 
of the 80 randomly selected local programs. Completed forms 
were returned by 63 programs, or 79% of the sample. Chapter 
V brings together the information contained on these forms, 
the information contained in proposals and renewal applications, 
and the information derived from the analysis of provincial do- 
cuments. It describes and compares the intended provincial pro- 
gram, intended local programs, and actual local programs as re- 
ported by local program coordinators, and reports congruencies 
between intended and actual programs. The major findings of 
the chapter were: 


1. Intended local program rationale, to the extent that it is 
stated in systems applications, is consistent with provin- 
cial rationale. Programs are not expected to develop their 
own rationales, but rather to endorse the provincial 
rationale. 


2. Actual philosophies, as outlined by local programs, are 
generally compatible with provincial rationale. Actual 
philosophies place somewhat less emphasis on maximizing 
parent and community involvement, and more emphasis on 
school readiness than does the provincial rationale. 


3. Both provincial documents and local program documents 
emphasize meeting the social-emotional needs of children. 
Local program proposals and applications place less em- 
phasis on specific needs of groups of children and 
special needs of individual children than was intended 
by the province. Only 28% of proposals and renewal ap- 
plications clearly relate identified needs to community 
conditions and/or special needs of children. 


4. Actual needs being addressed by local programs emphasize 
intellectual development and grade one readiness more 
strongly than planned in provincial documents or local 
program proposals and renewal applications. 
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Parents' needs that local programs intend to address are generally 
consistent with provincial intentions. Both emphasize increasing 
parents' knowledge and parental involvement. However, only 30 per 
cent of proposals and renewal applications reflect the input of 
parents in determining needs. Most proposals treat the needs for 
increased knowledge and parental involvement as universal needs to 
be met by all programs. 


There is general consistency between actual parents' needs that 
are being addressed by local programs and provincial and local 
intentions. There appears to be a growing emphasis on addressing 
needs which arise out of the program itself. These include needs 
for information on ECS philosophy, child progress, program activi- 
ties, etc. 


Staff needs which local programs intend to address are generally 
consistent with provincial intentions. However, only one-quarter 
of program proposals and renewal applications reflect specific 
needs of staff by describing areas of current weakness. 


The area of community needs is somewhat ambiguous, both at the 
provincial and local levels. Community needs are approached in 
three different ways: (a) absence of facilities and services 
which would assist programs in meeting the needs of children and 
parents; (b) types of activities that would enable children to 
interact with different age groups; and (c) types of activities 
and structures needed to enable programs to make maximum use of 
existing facilities and services. 


Intended local organizational structures appear to be generally 
consistent with provincial intentions. However, approximately 
one-third of programs describe cocrdination and decision-making 
models in ambiguous terms. 


There is general consistency between local programs' intended 
and actual administration and manéegement activities, and provin- 
cial intentions. Public programs assign major responsibility to 
the school board and principal, ard private programs assign major 
responsibility to the LAC. 


Proposals and renewal applications suggest that local programs 
place less emphasis on coordinating community resources than 
was intended by the province. Actual activities outlined by 
programs are generally compatible with provincial intentions. 
However, approximately 30 per cent of programs either state no 
coordination activities, or state them in vague terms. 
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There appears to be general consistency between local and pro- 
vincial intentions in the area of communications. However, there 
was general ambiguity in the types of communications activities 
which local programs intend to undertake. Actual activities 
outlined by coordinators were more specific. Communications ac- 
tivities with agencies outside a local program appear to be less 
widespread than intended by the province. Less than half of res- 
spondents identified actual activities in this area. 


Although provincial documents regard receiving consultative/ 
special assistance as an important activity of local programs, 
they provide little guidance. Local programs, both intended 

and actual, reflect this by describing activities in vague terms. 


There is general consistency between the local program emphasis 
on providing a wide variety of learning experiences in the child- 
ren's program and provincial intentions. Provincial documents 

do not prescribe activities for the children's programs. 


There appears to be a general consistency between the types of 
parent activities outlined by the province, and the types of 
parent activities that local programs intend to implement. The 
most frequent actual activities are participation as aides and 
resource persons, and planning for and providing snacks. There 
appears to be minimal activity in the area of workshops, seminars, 
and courses for parents. 


There is general consistency between intended provincial and 
local programs in the social-emotional-personal development of 
the child as an objective. Actual objectives of local programs 
place greater emphasis on readiness for Grade One, and less em- 
phasis on nutrition, health, and safety, than do statements of 
provincial and local intentions. 


There is general consistency between intended and actual par- 
ents' objectives. However, statements of objectives are gen- 
eral, rather than specific, both provincially and locally. In 
stating parents' objectives, less than 20 per cent of local 
programs worded these in terms that were specific enough to 
allow an assessment of whether the program is actually meeting 
its objectives. 


CHAPTER VI 


NETWORK INTERVIEWS 


Interviews, using a semi-structured interview schedule, 


were conducted with 61 persons connected administratively with the 
provincial program, those providing ancillary or support services, 
and those involved in the coordinative mechanisms of the program. 
The information derived from these interviews is reported in 
Chapter VI. The major findings of the chapter were: 


i. 


Responses of network agency personnel suggest that considera- 
tion should be given to clarifying the philosophy and goals 

of ECS. Some interviewees expressed the opinion that ECS 

has departed from its original intentions, while others felt 
that the program was not moving quickly enough toward implement- 
ing its intentions. The major areas in which clarification was 
indicated were: age groups; priority groups (disadvantaged, 
handicapped, non-disadvantaged/non-handicapped); and parent 
involvement. Respondents expressed quite divergent opinions 
about the direction which ECS should be taking in these areas. 


Respondents expressed the need to more clearly define the 
roles of various agencies in relation to ECS. Responses and 
recommendations of interviewees indicated that there is con- 
siderable disagreement among network agency personnel about 
what these roles and responsibilities should be. 


One issue which appears to be related to the lack of clarity 
about philosophy and the roles and responsibilities of 
various agencies, is the location of the ECS Branch within 
the Department of Education. While location does not imply 
causation, some respondents indicated that philosophically 
ECS does not fit the education system. They saw its loca- 
tion within Education as resulting in an ever-increasing 
educational bias of the program. Other respondents expressed 
the opinion that the Department of Education is the most ap- 
propriate location for the ECS Branch. 


Evidence suggests that the ECSCC has been valuable as an infor- 
mation exchange and sounding board. Problem areas have inclu- 

ded: members using the council as a vehicle to expound special 
or vested interests; inadequate representation from field staff 
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and front-line; discomfort of non-government members who are 
often ignored; occasional inconsistencies of motions passed; in- 
adequate interfacing between Education and Social Services and 
Community Health being reflected in council meetings; lack of 
understanding among some members of advisory role of the coun- 
cil; reluctance to continue providing staff for Program Devel- 
opment Committees; and suspicion of motives of other members. 


Regional Coordinating Committees have had mixed success. Prob- 
lem areas have included the inability to get parents and agency 
personnel to work together, and the lack of funds. Several Zone 
representatives indicated that their input is not seriously 
considered at the ECSCC level. Others indicated they believed 
there should be greater representation from zone committees on 
the ECSCC. While the ECS Branch favourably views the develop- 
ment of regional committees, and has actively worked to promote 
them, a number of committee representatives indicated that the 
Branch does not pay much attention to their expressed views and 
recommendations for improving the ECS program. 


Respondents expressed mixed views of the management system of 
the ECS Branch Central Office. Some respondents noted flexibi- 


lity in allowing ECS Zone Consultants some decision-making. Others 


noted a trend toward centralized control, frequent changes in 
management techniques, expectations that field staff from other 


agencies adjust their roles to changing expectations of the Branch 


for its own consultants, and the lack of success of MBO. 


Respondents saw a general need to more precisely define the role 
of ECS Zone Consultants. Is the role of the consultant primarily 
one of consultation, or primarily one of coordination? There is 
some concern among consultants that regulating functions have 
policing overtones that are inconsistent with their consultative/ 
facilitative role. 


Respondents indicated a good system of distributing program in- 
formation through the Information work group facilitated by the 
independence of the group from the ECSCC, Several field staff 
indicated that while the distribution of information to consul~ 
tants and local programs was good, there was a problem in gett- 
ing local program participants to read the information. 


Although the coordination of the four control areas (program 


approval, facilities approval, teacher approval and incorporation) 
has improved over the past two years, respondents indicated a need 
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to speed up the approval process. It was generally reported 
that local programs have to deal with too many government agencies 
and complete too many forms in order to secure program approval. 


The participation of ECS and PDU Consultants in the proposal re- 
view process appears to be a positive addition to the program. 


Although the process of providing funds has improved in the 
last two years, respondents indicated that delays in issuing funds 
need to be further reduced, especially for private programs. 

Four areas in which action can be taken to reduce delays are: 

(1) late submission of documents by local programs; (2) bureau- 
cratic delays in the approval process; (3) the regulation that 
funds cannot be issued prior to pupil counts made on September 
30th; and (4) lack of similar priorities among the agencies invol- 
ved in the approval process. 


Respondents expressed general concern over the discontinuation 

of the capital equipment grants, except for new centres in disad- 
vantaged areas. This was seen as a hardship for private opera- 
tors in particular. 


There appears to be a general lack of coordination among the var- 
ious types of funds made available by different agencies for 
different aspects of the ECS program. The ECS Branch provides 
funds for children's programs and approves requests for special 
funding for handicapped children. The PDU provides funds for 
parent programming and parent education. AEM provides funds 
through Local Further Education Councils for continuing educa- 
tion. Handicapped Children's Services provide special funding 
for a wide variety of services and equipment for handicapped 
children. ACCESS allocates a fixed portion of its budget to 
ECS. Interviews revealed a general tendency of agencies to pro- 
tect their own funds, and to feel that some other agency should 
be contributing more to the funding of particular aspects of the 
program. Lack of coordinated funding efforts has resulted in 
splits within the program among children's programs, parents' 
programs, and programs for Category A Children. 


The effectiveness of consultative assistance previded hy field 
staff is limited by the number of staff available, Respondents 
generally report that requests from local programs for advice 

and assistance exceed the capability of present staff in terms of 
available time, Short staffing is seen by field workers, and by 
representatives from zone committees, as a problem. 
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Assistance for teachers in working with handicapped children is 
frequently requested of field staff of Services for the Handi- 
capped and Mental Health Services. Respondents noted the lack 
of training available for teachers in this area, and a general 
lack of assistance to teachers. 


Social, psychological, and medical assessments are provided by 
Local Health Units and Mental Health field staff. Problem areas 
include the issue of confidential assessment records, the jargon 
of assessment which is often difficult for teachers to interpret, 
the November 30th deadline for assessments which is difficult to 
meet in rural areas, and inadequate follow up for the child once 
assessments have been made. 


Respondents from several agencies indicated the on-going nature 
of the consultants' work due to the turnover of parents each 
year. No one identified this as a problem. Consultants seem 
to have accepted a lack of continuity in the ECS program. 


Respondents judged the workshops given by ECS and PDU Consultants 
as effective. The workshops provided by Finance, Statistics and 
Legislation were generally regarded as a positive addition to 
ECS. The Field Services Branch indicated that the finance semin- 
ars have improved budgeting and reporting at the local level. 


To date, ECS has not developed an outline of what ECS staff (tea- 
chers and instructional assistants) competencies should be. Mem- 
bers of the ECS Branch and AEM are currently working on this. Res- 
pondents indicated a general need in this area. Interviewees from 
several agencies indicated that present regulations and training 
programs do not reflect the multi-dimensional developmental philo- 
sophy of ECS, nor the needs of ECS staff for working with handi- 
capped children. 


There appears to be good cooperation between the Parent Development 
Unit and Advanced Education and Manpower in organizing continuing 
education programs for parents. 


Consultants expressed some dissatisfaction over their inability 
to influence teacher training programs, and instructional 
assistant training programs. Some suggested that AEM should 

be doing more to bring credited off-campus ECS diploma courses 
to rural areas. 


CHAPTER VII 


PERCEPTIONS OF LOCAL PRCGRAM PARTICIPANTS 


The opinions of teachers, coordinators, LAC chairpersons, 


and parents from 160 local ECS programs were surveyed by question- 
naire. The results of this survey are reported in Chapter VII. 
The major findings of the chapter were: 


Ls 


The majority of local program participants agree that the 
philosophy, goals, and basic principles of the ECS program 
are clear, and that they are in line with sound practices of 
early childhood development. Only 11% of local program parti- 
cipants find the philosophy unclear, and 3% find it not in 
line with sound early childhood practices. 


The vast majority of local program participants (94%) are 
satisfied with the philosophy, goals, and basic principles 

of the ECS program. Three-quarters of local program partici- 
pants have not found it difficult to apply the philosophy, 
goals, and basic principles. Approximately 16% have had 
difficulty in this area. 


Local program participants place higher priority on meeting 

the needs of handicapped childrer. and disadvantaged area child- 
ren than on meeting the needs of non-handicapped, non-disadvan- 
taged area children. Eighty per cent of respondents indicated 
that a high priority should be placed on meeting needs of 
handicapped children, 77% indicated that a high priority should 
be on meeting the needs of disadvantaged area children, and 

37% indicated that a high priority should be on meeting the 
needs of non-handicapped, non-disadvantaged area children. 


Local program participants place top priority on the age 
groups 4-5 years and 5-6 years for participation in the pro- 
gram. The majority of respondents disagree that ages 0-3 
years should be given high priority. Local program partici- 
pants have mixed opinions about the age ranges 3-4 years and 
6-8 years. Fifty per cent believe ages 3-4 years should re- 
ceive high priority; 44% disagree. Fifty-five per cent be- 
lieve ages 6-7 years should receive high priority; 37% dis- 
agree. Forty-two per cent believe ages 7-8 years should 
receive high priority; 40% disagree. 


Among disadvantaged area program coordinators there is greater 
support for the age range 3-4 years than among non-disadvant- 
aged area program coordinators. 
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Parents from private programs support the age ranges 6-8 years 
less than do parents from public programs. Private program 
parents expressed the opinion that 6-8 years should be part of 
‘regular’ school, not ECS. 


purposes of the Alberta ECS program. These include: strengthening 
emotional and social development by encouraging self-confidence, 
spontaneity, curiosity, and self-discipline (97% agreement) ; 
stimulating mental processes and skills, with particular attention 
to conceptual and verbal aspects (96% agreement) ; establishing 

and reinforcing patterns and expectations of success to promote 
self-confidence (94% agreement); increasing the child's capacity 
to relate positively to family and community, while at the same 
time strengthening the family's capacity to contribute to the 
child's development (92% agreement); and fostering in the child 
and his family a responsible attitude toward society, while stimu- 
lating constructive opportunities for people to work together on 
a personal and community basis toward the solution of their 
problems (86% agreement). 


Local program participants agree with five of the six priority | 
| 


Local program participants have mixed opinions about the purpose 
of meeting physical, nutritional, and dental needs of children. 
Sixty-four per cent support this purpose; 32% do not. 


Proposal writing and review is regarded as a valuable learning 
experience by 60% of local program participants. However, only 
30% of participants regard it as one of the more positive 
features of ECS. 


Thirty-one per cent of participants believe that the proposal 
requirement takes too much time for little or no return. Forty- 
five per cent disagree. Teachers and coordinators have mixed 
opinions about whether the time and concern involved in writing 
proposals is worth the return. Thirty-seven per cent believe it 
is: 41% believe it is not. Teacher coordinators and LAC chair- 
persons are more positive about the worth of the exercise: 53% 
believe the returns are worth the effort; 20% believe they are not. 


The majority of local program participants (67%) believe that the 
written proposal requirement should be simplified. Approximately 
one half of participants are in favour of reducing the amount of 
red tape in the program approval process, and two-thirds are in 
favour of faster decisions during the proposal approval stage. 

Less red tape and faster decision making are favoured more strongly 
by rural operators than by urban operators, according to LAC 
chairpersons. 
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There is no clear cut majority opinion about whether the 
written proposal requirement should be maintained or discon~ 
tinued, Forty-six per cent favour maintaining it; 20% do not. 
Teacher-coordinators and LAC chairpersons favour maintaining 
this requirement more strongly than do teachers and coordina~ 
tors, 


There appear to be greater benefits for program participants who 
participate in the original proposal than for subsequent program 
participants. This is reflected in the comments of new participants 
and in the large number of new participants who gave ‘don't know' 
response to the questions on proposal writing, 


Available personnel to write proposals is not a problem for most 
programs. Thirty per cent of respondents indicated problems in 
this area; 53% indicated no problems. 


A large number of local program participants expressed no opinion 
about the body which should govern the ECS program at the provin- 
cial level. Among respondents who expressed opinions about provin- 
cial governing bodies, there was general support for the provincial 
program being governed by a branch of Alberta Education (favoured 
by 63% of respondents) and by a body with the authority to coordin- 
ate the efforts of various provincial departments (favoured by 

58% of respondents). Very few participants support a new or 
different provincial government department. 


There is majority support among LAC chairpersons (73%) and parents 
(71%) for the operation of local ECS programs by both school boards 
and locally incorporated groups. A small majority of both teachers 
(54%) and teacher-coordinators (55%) also support this. Coordina- 
tors are divided approximately half and half between those who 
favour school board operation only and those who favour operation 
by both school boards and locally incorporated groups. 


Lack of advance funding is a problem for approximately one-third 
of programs, according to coordinators and LAC chairpersons. 

Among participants who indicated problems in this area, three 
alternative fundings methods were suggested: (1) provisional 
payments based on past records; (2) provisional payments based on 
spring enrollment, with adjustments in October or November; and 

(3) minimum base payment for every program, paid early in the year, 
with remainder paid on a per pupil basis in October or November. 


One-half of coordinators and LAC chairpersons are satisfied with 
the present funding formula method. One-third are dissatisfied. 
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Among those indicating dissatisfaction, five areas of inadequacy 
were noted; (1) grants for Category A children do not take into 
account different types of handicaps, some of which require more 
funding than others; (2) there is no administrative funding; (3) 
the grant system is insufficient to cover parent and community 
components of the program; (4) the present system is inadequate 
for small programs with limited enrollments; and (5) the present 
system is too slow. 


Sixty per cent of programs, have had no direct experience with 
different funding levels (i.e., they receive funding for one 
category only. 


One-quarter of coordinators and LAC chairpersons indicated that 
improved programming has resulted from the different funding 
levels. Specific benefits outlined were: (1) enabling programs 
to hire additional staff; and (2) enabling programs to purchase 
special materials. 


There is some concern that Category B funding is not the best 
method for meeting needs of disadvantaged children. Respondents 
indicated that: (1) the present formula is inadequate to meet 
special program needs for Category B, especially in non-English 
speaking areas; and (2) the geographic definition of disadvantaged 
is inadequate to meet the needs of individual families in areas 
which are not designated as disadvantaged. 


Approximately 80% of coordinators and LAC chairpersons support 
one time grants for start up of new ECS locations, and for addi- 
tions to existing programs when new special program needs arise. 


One-half of coordinators and LAC chairpersons believe that handi- 
capped children should be eligible simultaneously for funding in 
more than one program. 


One-third of coordinators and LAC chairpersons believe that pres- 
ent formula grant levels are not adequate to meet the costs of 
integrating handicapped children into regular programs. One 
fifth of respondents believe present levels are adequate. Two- 
fifths of respondents expressed no opinion on this. 


Slightly less than one-half of coordinators and LAC chairpersons 
see inadequate. funding for administrative costs. 


In general, inadequate funding has not resulted from parents' 
expectations exceeding actual program needs, according to 
coordinators and LAC chairpersons. 
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Forty-five per cent of participants indicated their programs 
have undertaken fund raising activities. Forty-six per cent 
indicated no fund raising activities. Reasons for not under- 
taking fund raising activities were: (1) limited incomes of 
local people; (2) no need for additional money; (3) competition 
with other programs which do not charge fees. 


The positive effects of fund raising were identified as: (1) 
greater parent interest, cooperation and involvement; (2) greater 
group cohesiveness; (3) greater community awareness; (4) more 

and better equipment and materials; (5) more and better field 
trips and more and better program activities. Respondents placed 
greater emphasis on the positive effects which fund-raising acti- 
vities have on the fund raisers than on the types of materials 

or activities which are purchased with the funds raised. 


Of the programs which raise supplementary funds, the program 
elements most extensively supported by these funds are snacks and 
field trips. These two program elements receive moderate support 
from supplementary funds. None of the other program elements 
receives more than slight support from supplementary funds. 


If additional funds were available, program coordinators and LAC 
chairpersons would increase the services of professional people 
for special needs children, increase the use of teacher aides, and 
purchase additional equipment and materials. 


The three network agencies which provide the most extensive assis- 
tance to local programs are ECS Branch Consultants, Local Health 
Services, and the ECS Branch Office, according to coordinators 

and LAC chairpersons. The extent of services provided by these 
agencies is moderate. 


Moderate and effective services, are provided by ECS Branch 
Consultants and Local Health Services. Moderate and moderately 
effective services are provided by the ECS Branch Central Office. 
Limited and moderately effective services are provided by Finance, 
Statistics & Legislation; PDU Consultants; Regional Coordinating 
Committees; Field Services Branch; PDU Central Office; Preventive 
Social Services; ACCESS; Mental Health Services; and the ECSCC. 
Very limited and slightly effective services are provided by 
Handicapped Childrens Services; Services for the Handicapped; 
Homes and Institutions Branch; Registrar; Companies Branch; 
Special Education Branch; AEM College Program Services; and AEM 
Special Program Services. Very limited, ineffective services are 
provided by the School Buildings Branch. 


32. Among local programs, the most extensively used support personnel 
are volunteer aides, public health nurses, teacher aides, school 
administrators, and ECS Branch Consultants, in that order. Limi- 
ted use is made of primary grade teachers; school system consul- 
tants; instructional assistants; speech and language therapists; 
psychologists; and nutritional and dental personnel. ECS Branch 
Consultants are used more extensively by persons administratively 
connected with the program than by those whose primary responsi- 
bilities are teaching in local programs, 


33. The use of volunteer aides is extensive and very effective. The 
use of public health nurses and teacher aides is moderate, but 
very effective. The use of school administrators and ECS Branch 
Consultants is moderate and effective. The use of primary grade 
teachers and school system consultants is limited but effective. 
The use of psychologists, nutritionists, and dental personnel is 
limited, but effective. The use of PDU consultants and medical 
personnel is very limited but effective. 


34. The extent and effectiveness of local advisory committee activi- 
ties is as follows: organizing field trips is extensive and very 
effective; recruiting and providing volunteer aides; planning 
operating and evaluating the program; developing a snack pro- 
gram; assisting in obtaining community resources; communication 
planning; and sponsoring work bees are moderate but effective. 
Sponsoring parent child development programs is limited and neut- 
ral. Fund raising is limited, but effective. Developing toy and 
book lending centres is very limited and ineffective. 


35. LACs in rural programs appear to be more extensively involved in 
Yecruitment and providing volunteer aides and in assisting in 
obtaining community resources than LACs in urban programs. 


36. LACs in private programs appear to be more effectively involved in 
sponsoring parent-child development programs, assisting in obtain- 
ing community resources, and planning for effective communication 
than are LACs in public programs. 


37. The extent and effectiveness of parent involvement in decision 
making is as follows: deciding the use of community resources, 
deciding the use of human resources, and deciding financial 
responsibilities are moderate and effective; deciding parents' 
needs, deciding how children's needs will be assessed, deciding 
how parents' needs will be assessed, deciding materials and equip- 
ment, deciding procedures for evaluating and reporting children's 
progress and deciding physical environment are limited and neutral; 
deciding children's needs and deciding staffing policy are limited 
but effective; deciding teaching approaches and evaluation of staff 
performance are very limited and neutral. 
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Parent involvement in deciding goals and objectives, deciding finan- 
cial responsibilities, deciding how children's needs will be 
assessed, deciding staffing policy, deciding procedures for eval- 
uating staff programs, deciding on the program's physical environ- 
ment, deciding on materials and equipment, and deciding teaching 
approaches appear to be more extensive and more effective in 
private programs than in public programs. 


Parental involvement in deciding children's needs, deciding finan- 
cial responsibilities, deciding staffing policy, deciding pro- 
cedures for evaluating staff programs, deciding on the use of 
community resources, deciding on the program's physical environ- 
ment, and deciding on materials and equipment appears to be more 
effective in rural programs than in urban programs. 


The majority of local program participants expressed positive 
opinions about the effectiveness of parental involvement. 
Eighty-eight per cent indicated that their programs have been 
effective in getting parents involved; 71% indicated that their 
programs have made much use of family and community resources; 72% 
indicated that parents have shown an interest in their programs; 
71% indicated that parents appreciate the importance of the ECS 
program in facilitating the development of their children; 79% 
indicated that parents do not view ECS as a babysitting service; 
and 88% indicated that the work parents can do in their programs 
is not dull and boring. Despite this, one-half of respondents 
indicated that more parent volunteers are needed in their programs, 
and 60% indicated that parents should become more involved in 
planning ECS programs. 


There is greater parent involvement and interest in private pro- 
grams than in public programs, according to the opinions expressed 
by parents. Public program parents expressed greater need for 
parent volunteers than did private program parents. 


An extensive barrier to parent involvement is other demands on time. 
A moderate barrier is working parents. Limited barriers and 
parents' belief that involvement is not their role, lack of baby- 
sitting services; timing of activities; parents' lack of skills 

in group work; and fear of interfering. Very limited barriers are 
poorly identified needs; bad experiences; lack of information; 
lack of ECS staff training in including parents; lack of staff 
awareness of parents' skills; staff belief that parents should not 
be involved; staff discouraging involvement; administrators dis- 
couraging involvement, and unmet emotional needs. 


Public programs have experienceé greater problems with conflicts 
of interest, working parents, ard lack of babysitting services 
than have private programs. 
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Approximately three-quarters of program participants indicated 
that no problems have arisen from parent participation in program 
planning, having parents work with children in the classroom, or 
finding other than drudgery kinds of tasks for parents. Two-thirds 
of program participants indicated there have been no problems in 
preparing parents to work effectively with children, devising 
methods to evaluate parent involvement, finding sufficient parent 
volunteers, or lack of parental understanding of the need to be 
actively involved with their children in the home, Three-fifths 
of programs indicated that parents' groups changing from year to 
year has not produced problems. Slightly more than half of par- 
ticipants indicated that there have been problems in getting ade- 
quate attendance at parents' meetings. 


Public programs have experienced fewer problems in having parents 
work with children in the classroom than have private programs. 
This may be related to the previously mentioned finding that pri- 
vate programs have more extensive parental involvement. Finding 
sufficient volunteers has been a greater problem for public pro- 
grams than for private programs. 


The majority of participants expressed positive opinions on the 
outcomes of parental involvement. Approximately 90% believe that 
ECS programs are more effective when parents participate. Two- 
thirds of participants indicated that parental involvement has 
permitted staff to devote more time to educationally worthwhile 
tasks, and that having parents work with children has not resulted 
in more work for ECS staff. Respondents who indicated that parent 
involvement resulted in more work for ECS staff also generally 
felt the program was more effective when parents participated. 


Parental involvement has resulted in staff having more time for 
more educationally worthwhile tasks more frequently in rural 
and private programs than in urban and public programs. 


Program coordinators and LAC chairpersons indicated that local 
programs have not had extensive problems in obtaining and main- 
taining suitable facilities; coordinating with local regional 
and provincial agencies; controlling the sizes of ECS classes; 
obtaining adequate funding; procuring satisfactory materials; 
managing funds; resolving staff conflicts; handling transfers; 
handling fluctuating enrollments; transporting children; recui- 
ting staff; or obtaining equipment. 


The most highly emphasized program orientation is creativity, 
originality, divergent thinking, followed by play theory, reading 
or number based readiness, and learning to learn. 
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The most extensive activities in children's programs are drawing, 
coloring, and painting; cutting and pasting; listening; and hand- 
eye coordination activities. 


Programs give extensive emphasis to providing a variety of equip- 
ment and materials; providing a choice of learning activities; 
providing adequate amounts of equipment and materials; providing 
attractive classrooms; providing a balance between small and large 
group activities; providing a balance between small and large group 
activites; providing equipment and materials in adequate condition; 
maintaining classroom routines; providing adequate physical space; 
providing convenient outdoor areas; and diagnosing needs. Moder- 
ate emphasis is given to providing adequate ventilation; providing 
solitary learning experiences; focusing on academic skills; using 
instructional materials and curriculum type projects; and providing 
useful outdoor areas. 


Local programs give moderate emphasis to year-end promotion of 

ECS children to grade one, and continuous consultation between ECS 
and grade one teachers. Limited or very limited emphasis is given 
other activities for articulation of ECS and grade one programs. 


The vast majority of respondents expressed the opinion that ECS 
has had a positive effect on grade one programs and that grade one 
programs have not had a negative effect on ECS programs. 


Forty-eight per cent of participants believe ECS should act mainly 
as preparation for grade one and 43% believe it should not. Par- 
ents and LAC chairpersons agree more frequently than do teachers 
and coordinators. 


The most extensive parent activities are participating as aides, 
reading newsletters prepared by teachers, attending general 
meetings, and participating as resource persons. These activities 
all receive moderate emphasis. Other activities receive limited 
or very limited emphasis. 


The most effective parent activities are participating as aides 
and resource persons. 


Generally participants rated children's outcomes as effective 

or very effective in all areas. The most effective outcomes 
have been in the areas of language appreciation and social beha- 
viour. 
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58. The most effective parent outcomes have been improved knowledge 
of children and new friends. Other outcomes less effective than 
these have been increased personal confidence and self-respect; 
increased children's abilities to relate positively to family 
and community; strengthened capacity of family to contribute to 
child development; improved personal competencies for working with 
children; more responsible attitudes to society; improved skills 
in group work; improved knowledge of ECS program; improved nutri- 
tional habits; emotional and social development; development of 
thinking, speaking, and writing skills; increased health services; 
and better dental care. 


59. Urban programs have made less attempt to obtain social service 
benefits, influence nutritional habits, foster responsible atti- 
tudes, and stimulate people to work together than have rural 
programs, according to teachers. 


60. Forty-three per cent of parents would like to be more involved in 
decision-making. 


61. The majority of parents (87%) have found their ECS involvement 
satisfying. 


62. The majority of parents (75%) assist in the ECS program once 
a month or less than once a month. Twenty per cent assist once 
per week or more than once per week. 


63. Parents have participated extensively or very extensively in 
displaying or keeping things brought home by their children, 
talking with their children about the things brought home, talking 
with their children about ECS activities, and helping their chil- 
dren find things to bring to the ECS Centre. 


64. The most effective types of inservice training for teachers have 
been meetings with other ECS teachers and various types of work- 
shops (e.g., school system). 


65. The most effective outcomes of inservice training have been in 
the areas of acquiring and practicing specific skills for working 
with children, understanding children, and acquiring new instruc- 
tional techniques. The least effective areas have been learning 
specific skills for working with parents, using provincial support 
personnel more effectively, and developing ways of better teaching 
parents. : 


CHAPTER VIII 


VALIDATION VIS=TS 


Two CIR staff members visited 17 local ECS programs in 
order to validate the information provided by local program 
participants on questionnaires, program information forms, and 
proposals and renewal applications. Validation results are re- 
ported in Chapter VIIT. 


In general, the validation visits supported the informa- 
tion provided by program participants on children's programming. 


CHAPTER IX 


GRADE ONE TEACHER INTERVIEWS 


Interviews, using a structured interview schedule, were 
conducted with 12 Grade One teachers at the time of the on-site 
validation visits. Chapter IX reports the results of these 
interviews. The major findings of the chapter were: 


1. Grade One teachers agree that ECS programs have positively 
influenced Grade One programs. However, one-third of 
teachers expressed concern over the lowering of the 
minimum age requirements and indicated that this is an 
area of potentially serious consequences for children who 
are caught in the position of being too immature for 
Grade One but too experienced for ECS. 


2. The majority of Grade One teachers (83%) believe that ECS 
should act mainly as preparation for the curriculum fol- 
lowed in Grade One classes. One-third of respondents 
indicated that ECS should be less structured than Grade 
One, and 42% indicated that ECS should follow a specific 
readiness curriculum. 


3. The majority of Grade One teachers (75%) expressed the 
opinion that there should be greater parental involvement 
in ECS than in Grade One. 
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Articulation activities between ECS and Grade One have been 
Minimal. Teachers in general expressed concern over this. 


In general, Grade One teachers see a positive impact of ECS 
on children in the areas of classification and ordering 
skills, social behaviour, language appreciation, number 
skills, fine motor skills, behaviour in the classroom set- 
ting, personal behaviour, emotional behaviour, language 
skills, spatial relations skills, and gross motor skills. 
The areas of least impact have been temporal relations 
skills and aesthetic appreciation. 


One quarter of respondents noted that ECS has resulted in 
earlier detection of and attention to children with special 
needs. 


Very few teachers were able to compare ECS and non-ECS 
children. Those who did make comparisons generally indi- 
cated that ECS children perform better than non-ECS child- 
ren in all areas except temporal relations skills and 
gross motor skills. 


CHAPTER X 


PERCEPTIONS OF COMMUNITY RESOURCE PERSONS 


Questionnaires were completed by 104 Community Resource 


Persons including Senior Health Nurses, Regional Directors of 
Preventive Social Services, Regional Directors of Services for 
the Handicapped, Regional Recreation Directors, District Home 
Economists, and Regional Directors of Mental Health Services. 
Chapter X reports the results of these questionnaires. The 
major findings of the chapter were: 
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The most frequent functions of District Home Economists, 
by order of frequency, were identified as: a) providing 
direct services; b) providing consultative/technical as- 
sistance; and c) assisting in the area of program develop- 
ment. 


The most frequent functions of Public Health Nurses, by 
order of frequency, were identified as: a) providing 
direct services; b) providing consultative/technical 
assistance; and c) assisting in the area of program 
development. 
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The most frequent functions of Mental Health Services, by 
order of frequency, were identified as: a) providing dir- 
ect services; b) providing consultative/technical assistance, 
and c) coordinating services. 


The most frequent functions of Preventive Social Services, 
by order of frequency, were identified as: a) coordinating 
services; b) providing consultative/technical assistance; 
and c) providing direct services. 


The most frequent functions of Services for the Handicapped, 
by order of frequency, were identified as: a) coordinating 
services; and b) providing consultative/technical assis- 
tance. 


The most frequent functions of Recreation Directors were 
identified as providing consultative/technical assistance; 
and providing equipment and facilities. 


Thirty-nine per cent of Community Resource Persons expressed 
the opinion that available services are well coordinated, 
50% stated that they are not well coordinated, and 11% made 
no response. 


District Home Economists recommended making available more 
information on the activities and services of different 
agencies, and holding more frequent and regular meetings 
in order to improve coordination. 


Recommendations of Public Health Nurses for improving 
coordination called for more and better communications, 
more information on the activities of agencies, greater 
agency representation on committees, more staff, and 
standardized screening programs. 


Directors of Mental Health Services recommended permanent 
professional staff for ECS programs, and improved civic 
management in order to improve coordination. 


Recommendations of PSS Directors for improving coordination 
called for publicizing the ECS program, and clarifying the 
roles of various agencies. 


Directors of Services for the Handicapped recommended a 
better system of information flow, and more representation 
of resource persons on LACs. 
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Recreation Directors recommended better communication, 
improved planning space and facilities, and the estab- 
lishment of a pre-school programming committee to improve 
coordination. 


Twenty-eight per cent of community resource persons expres- 
sed the opinion that available services are comprehensive, 
60% indicated that there are gaps in services available 

to children and parents, and 16% made no response. 


District Home Economists expressed a need for: more 
information on parenting and child development courses; 
more parent involvement; more courses and counselling 
for teachers to prepare them to meet the needs of handi- 
capped children; better assessment of parents' needs; 
more staff; more nutritional education; greater care in 
hiring of staff; and more information on available re- 
sources. 


Public Health Nurses recommended the following in order to 
increase comprehensiveness of services: more comprehensive 
speech assessment and therapy; more extensive screening 
for learning problems; greater utilization of existing re- 
sources; more ECS programs in some areas; early interven- 
tion and treatment; more resource teachers for children 
with special needs; clarification of ECS philosophy; more 
staff; more parenting courses; clearer guidelines and 
criteria for designating levels and types of handicaps; 
more comprehensive counselling services; better communica- 
tions; more assistance for teachers in helping them to 
meet the needs of handicapped children; better facilities; 
and more programs for younger children. 


Directors of Mental Health Services recommended better 
communication on available services; more funding or 
more services to meet existing needs; better preparation 
of teachers; and increased consultant services for child- 
ren with special needs. 


Recommendations of Directors of Preventive Social Services 
for improving the comprehensiveness of services included: 
improved teacher training; strengthened parent program; 
greater cooperation with nursery schools and day care 
centres; better facilities; better communications; more 
courses for parents; better public relations and public 
education; and more parent involvement. 
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Recommendations of Directors of Services for the Handicapped 
for improving comprehensiveness of services included: improved 
preparation of teachers to prepare them to meet the needs of 
children with special needs; increased Category A grants; and 
utilization of some aspects of the medical-clinical treatment 
model to meet special needs. 


Recreation Directors recommended increased equipment, and 
improved training for both teachers and parents. 


District Home Economists indicated effective impact in increasing 
knowledge of nutrition among children, parents, and teachers. 
Public Health Nurses identified a wide range of impacts, the 

most frequent being in the areas of increasing knowledge of 
dental care, health, hygiene, and nutrition, and screening 
children for early detection of learning disabilities. Directors 
of Mental Health Services identified effective impacts in the 
areas of early assessments, changed attitudes, and increased 
skills. Generally, Directors of Preventive Social Services did 
not. identify specific types of impact. Directors of Services 

for the Handicapped identified impact in the area of increased 
understanding, amoung children, of handicapped children. Impacts 
on parents were not identified. The most frequent impact identi- 
fied by Recreation Directors was improved physical skills of 
children. Generally, few impacts on parents or teachers were 
identified. 


Thirteen percent of Community Resource Persons expressed the 
opinion that ECS is completely successful, 66% stated it is not 
completely successful, and 21% expressed no opinion. 


In general, Resource Persons from all agencies expressed the 
opinion that the ECS program could be improved by: more parent 
involvement and education; better training for teacners; the 
extension of the program to areas and eligible children who are 
not now participating; more funds, more staff; and better 
facilities. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


The overall purposes of this study were to identify the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Alberta Early Childhood Services 
program, to judge the merit of the Alberta Early Childhood Services 
program, and to make recommendations for improving the program at 
the provincial, regional, and local levels, Three components 
served as the primary points of focus: program rationale; functions, 
transactions, and activities; and program outcomes. 


The study has considered the Alberta ECS program: 
(1) from an historical perspective; (2) through content analysis 
of the documents of the Alberta program and those of seven alter- 
native programs outside of Alberta and Canada; (3) through content 
analysis of the proposals and renewal applications of 80 local ECS 
programs, and the descriptions of the current activities of 65 of 
those 80, as reported by local program coordinators; (4) from the 
interview data provided by 61 representatives of provincial and 
regional organizations active in the ECS network of support services, 
and 12 grade one teachers who have worked with ECS graduates; 
(5) on the basis of the questionnaire responses of the participants 
(coordinators, teachers, LAC chairpersons, and parents) of 160 local 
programs; (6) in the light of the questionnaire responses of 104 
community resource persons; and (7) in the context of the obser- 
vations recorded by the evaluators during visits to 17 local program 
sites. 


These multiple data sources have produced an impressive 
array of perceptual/subjective data. It was not possible, within 
the confines of this study to collect more objective child and 
family impact data. 


By analysing the findings in terms of their consistencies 
and inconsistencies any reviewer of this report can arrive at con- 
clusions and derive recommendations compatible with her or his set 
of values related to ECS approaches. The evaluation team has 
limited recommendations to ones we believe can and should produce 
practical actions during the next two years. We doubt that a 
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longer set of summary statements would be realistic. In addition 
to the criterion of feasibility, we have tried to address the cri- 
terion of desirability in drawing our conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. From the initial design phase of this study, we have been 
convinced that the decision-makers who review its findings will 
seek information that will enable them to make two types of deci- _ 
sions. One type has a summative nature since it entails judgements 
of the overall worth of the Alberta ECS program at this point in 
its development. The second type of decisions reflects more of a 
formative character because it involves improvements that can be 
made in the program so that its impact can be increased in the 
future. 


The remainder of this section is organized into four 
categories of conclusions and recommendations. The first category 
is directed at summative decisions--deciding on the program's 
current worth. The other three categories provide a foundation for 
making formative decisions--determining how to improve ECS in 
Alberta. Each of these three categories emphasizes one of the 
major considerations that shaped the design of this evaluation 
study and the reporting of its findings: program rationale; func- 
tions, transactions, activities; and program outcomes. In an 
attempt to further facilitate the reader's considered review of 
this section, we present each recommendation (R) in italics and 
introduce it by one or more conclusions (C) in capitals, regular 
type, and a brief capsule of supportive findings, in upper and 
lower case, regular type. 


SUMMATIVE CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 


THE ALBERTA ECS PROGRAM IS AN EFFECTIVE APPROACH TO SERVICES FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN AND THEIR PARENTS. IT HAS MADE SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS 
IN IMPLEMENTING INNOVATIVE CONCEPTS THAT ARE DIFFICULT TO PUT INTO 
ACTION. THESE INCLUDE CONCEPTS SUCH AS THE INTEGRATION AND COORD- 
INATION OF SERVICES IN SUPPORT OF THE CHILD AND THE FAMILY; THE 
STIMULATION OF INITIATIVE TO DEVELOP CREATIVE PROGRAMS; AND THE 
INVOLVEMENT OF PARENTS IN DIVERSE DECISION-MAKING ACTIVITIES. 


The predominance of positive reactions gathered from net- 
work and local program representatives far outweighed criticisms 
of the Alberta ECS program. However, perhaps the most dramatic 
evidence, at least from the evaluation team's perspective, was 
produced by the study's attempt to compare this program with 
selected approaches outside the province. Based on our analysis 
of available documents from non=Alberta programs, we believe that 
the Alberta program occupies a leadership role in comparison to 
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other Canadian approaches, and ranks favourably with the American, 
Australian, and Swedish programs that were reviewed. 


THAT THE ALBERTA ECS PROGRAM BE GIVEN THE MANDATE AND THE FUNDS TO 
CONTINUE 


FORMATIVE CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS: PROGRAM RATIONALE 
Provincial Rationale 


THE COMPONENTS OF PROVINCIAL PROGRAM RATIONALE HAVE CONSIDERABLE 
MERIT AT THE ABSTRACT LEVEL. THEY ARE WIDELY SUPPORTED BY PROVIN- 
CIAL AND LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS. HOWEVER, THEY ARE GENERAL, 
RATHER THAN SPECIFIC, ALLOWING FOR CONSIDERABLE INTERPRETATION. 
THE INTERPRETIVE NATURE OF ECS RATIONALE MAKES IT DIFFICULT TO 
DETERMINE WHETHER RATIONALE IS ACTUALLY BEING IMPLEMENTED. 


Provincial documents give only limited emphasis to philo- 
sophy and goals, and moderate emphasis to basic principles. State- 
ments of rationale are general, rather than specific, allowing for 
considerable interpretation of meaning. 


There was widespread support among both network agency per- 
sonnel, and local program participants for ECS philosophy, goals, 
and basic principles. Among local procram participants, 82 per cent 
expressed satisfaction with philosophy, goals and basis principles, 
and 89 per cent expressed the opinion that these are in line with 
sound practices of early childhood development. 


Interviews with network agency personnel suggested that the 
equivocal nature of ECS philosophy and goals has produced uncer- 
tainty and disagreement about whether philosophy and goals were 
actually being implemented. Ambiguities in the areas of age ranges, 
parent involvement, and the relative importance of the health, 
recreational, social and educational components of the program were 
identified. 


At the local level, program parzicipants claimed to have very 
little difficulty understanding and applying ECS philosophy, goals, 
and basic principles. Eighty-three per cent of local program partici- 
pants find the rationale clear, and 74 per cent expressed no difficulty 
in applying the rationale. Evidence indicates, however that 
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in practice local interpretation of ECS rationale has been broad 
and divergent, and local implementation of ECS rationale has been 
neither unconstrained nor uniform. Areas in which divergent inter- 
pretations and difficulties have occurred include: 


(1) School readiness. Although provincial rationale states 
that ECS is not to be viewed as a downward extension of the school 
system, 21 per cent of local program coordinators emphasized school 
readiness as an important component of local program philosophy, and 
48 per cent of local program participants expressed the opinion that 
ECS should act mainly as preparation for grade one. 


(2) Meeting physical, nutritional, and dental needs of 
children is a priority purpose of the ECS program, according to 
provincial documents, However, only 64 per cent of local program 
participants indicated agreement with this purpose. Thirty-two 
per cent stated that they do not agree with this purpose, 


(3) Parental and community involvement appears to be an 
important aspect of provincial program rationale, However, only 
57 per cent of local program coordinators included statements about 
the role of parents and the community when describing their ration- 
ales. Evidence suggests that local programs have experienced 
varying degrees of difficulty in applying ECS rationale in the area 
of parent involvement. The major barriers to parent involvement 
have been other demands on parents' time, and working parents. 
Thirty-five per cent of local program participants indicated their 
programs have had problems finding sufficient numbers of parent 
volunteers, 50 per cent indicated that more parent volunteers 
are needed, and 60 per cent expressed the opinion that parents 
should become more involved in planning ECS programs. 


THAT THE RATIONALE FOR ECS BE MADE MORE SPECIFIC IN ORDER TO PRO- 
VIDE A FRAMEWORK FOR DEFINING THE DESIRED OUTCOMES TO BE ACHIEVED 
BY NETWORK AGENCIES, AND BY LOCAL PROGRAMS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE. 


The original philosophy, goals, and basic principles of the 
ECS program provided general initial direction for network agencies 
and local programs in the early planning and implementation phases. 
In these early stages of development, the generality of philosophy 
and goals enabled flexibility in a largely unexplored area of pro- 
gram development.. 


After five years of operation the ECS program has reached 
a stage where it can be strengthened by the development of a strong | 


rationale statement which provides more specific direction for 

the program. Part of that statement would provide the basis for 
clarifying outcomes toward which network agencies would strive. 
Another part of it would outline these outcomes for local programs. 
A few would be "universal" outcomes (i.e., common to all programs ) 
while others would illustrate outcomes that might be unique to 
individual programs. All network and local outcomes would be 
stated as specifically as possible and would be phrased in objec- 
tive terminology, 


THAT THE IMPROVED STATEMENT OF THE ECS RATIONALE SUGGESTED IN 
RECOMMENDATION #2 BE CLEARLY SUBSTANTIATED, CONCISELY WRITTEN IN 
A SINGLE DOCUMENT, AND BROADLY DISSEMINATED TO LOCAL PROGRAMS AND 
OTHER INTERESTED AGENCIES AND INDIVIDUALS, 


Provincial Priorities 


THERE IS MERIT IN MAINTAINING THE FOLLOWING ECS PRIORITIES: 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN; DISADVANTAGED AREA PROGRAMS; AGE GROUPS 
44; TO 54 YEARS FOR NON-DISADVANTAGED , NON-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 


Local program participants generally support the ECS 
priorities of handicapped children and economically disadvantaged 
areas. Eighty-eight per cent of respondents indicated that a 
high priority should be on meeting the needs of handicapped children, 
77 per cent indicated that a high priority should be on meeting 
the needs of disadvantaged area children, and 37 per cent indicated 
that a high priority should be on meeting the needs of non-handi- 
capped, non-disadvantaged area children. 


Local program participants generally support the ECS 
priority age range of 44 to 5% years, placing top priority on the 
age groups 4-5 years, and 5-6 years. The majority of respondents 
disagreed that ages birth to 3 years should be given high priority. 
Respondents expressed mixed views about the ages 3-4 years and 
6-8 years. Fifty per cent believe ages 3-4 years should receive 
high priority; 44 per cent disagree. Fifty-five per cent believe 
ages 6-7 years should receive high priority; 37 per cent disagree. 
Forty-two per cent believe ages 7-8 years should receive high 
priority; 40 per cent disagree. 


There was greater support for the age range 3-4 years among 
disadvantaged area program coordinators than among non-disadvantaged 
area coordinators, 
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Parents from private programs supported the age ranges 6-8 
years less than did parents from public programs. Private program 
parents expressed the opinion that 6-8 years should be part of 
"regular" school, not ECS. 


THAT ECS MAINTAIN ITS CURRENT PRIORITIES ON HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
AND DISADVANTAGED AREA PROGRAMS WHILE UNDERTAKING ON AN EXPERIMEN- 
TAL PROJECT BASIS EXPANSION OF THE PROGRAM TO INCLUDE BROADER AGE 
RANGES. SUCH EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS SHOULD BE DESIGNED TO PROVIDE 
OBJECTIVE EVIDENCE OF THE COST EFFECTIVENESS OF THE EXTENDED SER- 
VICES AND SHOULD PRECEDE EXPANSION OF THE PROGRAM ON A PROVINCE- 
WIDE BASIS. 


It is suggested that experimental projects maintain the 
priorities of handicapped children and disadvantaged area programs, 
but expand the age groups. Consideration could be given to the 
following types of projects: (1) In-home family programs for child- 
ren from birth to school entry ages in disadvantaged areas; (2) 
Expansion of ECS programming to include day-care in disadvantaged 
areas; (3) Increased programs that integrate children with handicaps. 


FORMATIVE CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS: FUNCTIONS, 
TRANSACTIONS, AND ACTIVITIES 


Coordination and Management 


THERE IS SOME INACTION, LACK OF CLARITY, AND OVERLAPPING OF FUNCTIONS 
OF AGENCIES, GROUPS, AND INDIVIDUALS CHARGED WITH THE RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF RECOMMENDING AND SETTING GENERAL POLICY, AND MONITORING AND CON- 
TROLLING POLICY IMPLEMENTATION. 


Evidence suggests that the function of general policy devel- 
opment assigned to the Deputy Ministers of participating departments 
is not operating as intended. (The intended operation is outlined 
on pages 11 and 12 of Operational Plans ) However, although it was 
clearly the intention that Deputy Ministers would coordinate their 
efforts in the setting of general policy, the mechanisms by which 
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this interdepartmental coordination at the deputy ministerial level 
was to take place are not clear, At the present time there appears 
to be some lack of coordination in: (a) considering, on an inter- 
departmental basis, the recommendations made by the ECSCC; (b) 
setting ECS priorities within and among participating departments, 
and allocating departmental resources to meet these priorities. 


ECSCC members indicated that there has been some ambiguity 
about the role of the council in setting policy and making recommen- 
dations. The ECSCC was intended to develop specific policy and 
guidelines and make recommendations to the Deputy Ministers. The 
distinction between general policy (to be developed at the Deputy 
Ministerial level) and specific policy (to be developed by the ECSCC) 
has not always been clear. There has been some disagreement 
among ECSCC members about the extent to which they are responsible 
for setting policy. 


THAT THE DEPUTY MINISTERS OF PARTICIPATING DEPARTMENTS APPOINT A 
POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND MONITORING COMMITTEE (PDMC). THE FUNCTIONS 
OF THE PDMC SHOULD BE GENERAL POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND OVERALL 
MONITORING, THE PDMC SHOULD PROVIDE A MECHANISM FOR IMPROVING THE 
COORDINATION OF DEPARTMENTAL ECS PRIORITIES, THE ALLOCATION OF 
DEPARTMENTAL RESOURCES TO MEET ECS PRIORITIES, AND THE OVERALL 
MONITORING OF THE PROGRAM, 


THAT THE POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND MONITORING COMMITTEE UNDERTAKE ON- 
GOING REVIEW OF THE VARIOUS GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BRANCHES, 
AGENCIES, COUNCILS AND COMMITTEES THAT PROVIDE SUPPORT AND SERVICES 
TO THE ECS PROGRAM. 


The ongoing review should encompass three elements that 
are essential in order to provide direction to a coordinated sy- 
stem of services. (1) Defining the structure and function of each 
component and the line authority and acvisory relationships among 
them. (2) Clarifying the roles of directors, coordinators, and 
management functionaries. Such clarification is necessary in order 
to provide a framework for specifying tasks to be accomplished by 
each person, competencies needed to accomplish tasks, and perfor- 
Mance indicators of effective and efficient work. (3) Establish- 
ing procedures for monitoring the effectiveness of planning, pro- 
gramming, coordinating, reporting, and budgeting. 


THAT THE ECSCC CONTINUE TO FUNCTION AS AN ADVISORY BODY, MAKING 
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POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS. THE ECSCC SHOULD PROVIDE A MECHANISM FOR: 
(1) THE IDENTIFICATION OF GAPS IN SERVICES OR OVERLAPPING OF SER- 


VICES; (2) INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATION AND INFORMATION SHARING; 


(3) COMMUNICATION WITH AND INPUT FROM ECS RELATED ASSOCIATIONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS; (4) COMMUNICATIONS, FEEDBACK, AND INPUT FROM THE 
REGIONAL AND LOCAL LEVELS; AND (5) THE ESTABLISHMENT OF GUIDELINES 
FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT. 


THERE IS A LACK OF CLARITY ABOUT THE ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
VARIOUS GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BRANCHES, AGENCIES, COUNCILS, AND 
COMMITTEES IN SUPPORT OF THE ECS PROGRAM. 


Lack of clarity about the roles and responsibilities of 
different organizations was a frequently raised issue during the 
network interviews. Many of the problems faced by the ECSCC and 
the Program Development Committees appear to be related to a 
lack of clear understanding of: ECS goals and intentions; the 
roles of the ECSCC and the Program Development Committees; and 
the roles of different government departments and agencies in sup- 
port of ECS. Network agency personnel recommended that the roles 
of various agencies be clarified, and that each agency develop a 
statement of their activities in relation to ECS. 


Lack of clarity about roles and responsibilities was also 
evident in the responses of local program coordinators, LAC chair- 
persons, and community resource persons. 


THAT THE ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF VARIOUS GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS, BRANCHES, AGENCIES, COUNCILS, AND COMMITTEES IN SUPPORT OF 
ECS BE CLARIFIED. 


Clarification of the roles and responsibilities of various 
departments and agencies is an essential first step in establish- 
ing more systematic planning, budgeting, and monitoring. In ac- 
cordance with these roles and responsibilities, participating de- 
partments should undertake to specify yearly priorities and objec- 
tives, to allocate resources to meet priorities and objectives, 
and to plan activities accordingly. 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE CLARIFICATION OF ECS RATIONALE AND THE 
ROLES OF VARIOUS AGENCIES IN SUPPORT OF ECS, THE RELATIVE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF SERVICES PROVIDED BY AGENCIES IN THE AREAS OF HEALTH, 
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NUTRITION, AND RECREATION SHOULD BE DETERMINED. IN THE EVENT 
THAT THESE ARE DEEMED COORDINATES TO EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, STEPS 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO ESTABLISH A COMPREHENSIVE, PROVINCE-WIDE 
SYSTEM OF HEALTH, RECREATIONAL, AND NUTRITIONAL SERVICES FOR ECS 
CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES. 


e 


THERE IS A LACK OF A CLEARLY DEFINED MANAGEMENT SYSTEM AT THE 
REGIONAL AND PROVINCIAL LEVELS, AND A LACK OF EFFECTIVE COORDINATION 
BETWEEN PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL LEVELS. 


The ECS program initiated in 1973 represents a unique attempt 
to coordinate the services of several covernment agencies in 
delivering programs to children and parents. It has involved a 
concerted effort to decentralize operations to the local level and 
to permit local professionals and lay persons to take an active role 
in program planning and decision making, However, evidence 
provided by this study indicated that better coordination is needed 
at the regional level, Typical problems cited by persons inter- 
viewed included confusion about the role of ECS Branch Zone 
Consultants (i.e., coordination or consultation), lack of results- 
oriented work by Regional Coordinating Committees, lack of a 
clearly defined management system at the regional and provincial 
levels, and lack of effective coordination between provincial and 
local levels. Problems such as these clearly point to the need 
for better leadership at the regional level. 


THAT THE POSITION OF REGIONAL COORDINATOR OF ECS PROGRAMS BE CREATED. 


One coordinator should be appointed for each of the six 
zones. The roles and responsibilities of the Regional Coordinator 
should be clearly those of management at the regional level. Role 
definition should provide the basis for specifying tasks to. be 
accomplished by each regional coordinator, and competencies needed 
to accomplish these tasks. 


Regional Coordinators should be responsible directly to 
the Director of Early Childhood Services. The Director and 
Regional Coordinators should work as a team improving management 
at all levels of the system. 


THAT THE PRESENT ALLOTMENT OF ECS ZONE CONSULTANTS BE RETAINED AND 
THAT THEIR ROLES BE CLEARLY DEFINED AS CONSULTATIVE, 
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The new position of Regional Coordinator has been suggested 
to improve the management of ECS programs at the regional and 
provincial levels. It is hoped that by freeing consultants of 
the need to attend to problems of coordination, more effective 
work can be done as consultants, 


THAT THE DIRECTOR OF EARLY CHILDHOOD SERVICES, THE REGIONAL 
COORDINATORS, AND LOCAL PROGRAM COORDINATORS WORK TOGETHER TO 
DEVELOP A COMPREHENSIVE MANAGEMENT PLAN FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD 
SERVICES AT THE PROVINCIAL, REGIONAL AND LOCAL LEVELS. 


The management system developed should involve a systematic 
method of priorizing and listing ECS network objectives and plans, 
specifying the available financial and manpower resources that 
will be utilized to accomplish the objectives, and establishing 
a process of monitoring progress and providing feedback. Key 
elements that the management plan should include are: 


- procedures for setting results-oriented objectives. 

- development of detailed plans to accomplish objec- 
tives 

- assignment of resources to carry out the plans. 

- procedures for reporting progress to the Director. 

- procedures for identifying problems in the day-to- 
day operation of the system, and ways to counteract 
identified problems. 


The management plan should aim to ensure that each Region- 
al Coordinator can systematically plan and effectively manage 
the resources for ECS in his/her region. 


Program Approval 


THE PROGRAM APPROVAL PROCESS HAS IMPROVED SINCE THE PROGRAM BE- 
GAN IN TERMS OF COORDINATION AMONG NETWORK AGENCIES AND PROVIDING 
INFORMATION TO LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS. THE PROCESS, HOWEVER, 
IS COMPLEX AND SLOW. 


The information contained in provincial documents on con- 
ditions for program approval is extensive and comprehensive. 
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Local programs are well informed of the activities of different 
agencies in the approval process. 


The four areas of program approval are now reasonably well 
coordinated in terms of ensuring that the regulations of different 
agencies are met before funds are released to programs. However, 
there is dissatisfaction among many network and local program par- 
ticipants with the complexity and slowness of the process. 


THAT A CAREFUL PROCESS OF PROBLEM ANALYSIS AND DECISION-MAKING BE 
INITIATED WITH A VIEW TO MAKING THE COMPLETE PROGRAM APPROVAL PRO- 
CESS MORE EFFICIENT THAN IT PRESENTLY IS. 


Consideration might be giver. to: (1) designating the ECS 
Branch as the sole contact agency for applications, with appropri- 
ate staff adjustments to accommodate the increased work load; (2) 
shared staffing arrangements between the ECS Branch and other 
Branches that are involved in the approval process; (3) special 
arrangements such as conditional approval for programs in geo- 
graphically isolated areas. 


Providing Funds 


PRESENT PROCEDURES FOR ISSUING GRANTS ARE SLOW. THIS IS A PROBLEM 
FOR ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF OPERATORS. 


Approximately one-third of. local program coordinators and 
LAC chairpersons identified delays in the process of issuing funds 
as a problem. Among participants who indicated problems in this 
area, three alternative funding methods were suggested: (1) pro- 
visional payments based on past records; (2) provisional payments 
based on spring enrollment, with adjustments in October or November ; 
and (3) minimum base payments for every program, paid early in the 
year, with remainder paid on a per pupil basis in October or November. 


Among network agency personnel one of the most frequently 
cited problems was the slowness with which grants are issued. Delays 
in issuing funds were attributed by network agency personnel to 
four things: (1) late submission of documents by local 
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programs; (2) bureaucratic delays in the approval process; (3) the 
regulation that funds cannot be issued prior to pupil counts made 
on September 30th; and (4) lack of similar priorities among the de- 
partments or branches involved in the approval process (ECS Branch; 
Finance, Statistics and Legislation; Registrar's Office; Homes and 


Institutions Branch; Companies Branch of Consumer and Corporate Af- 
fairs). 


THAT PROCEDURES FOR ISSUING FUNDS TO PROGRAMS ON SEPTEMBER 1ST BE 
DEVELOPED AND IMPLEMENTED. 


Exact procedures and regulations would have to be designed 

by government personnel. However, we suggest that consideration be 
given to start-up grants to cover two months operating costs, to be 
issued on September lst on the basis of: (1) local program evalua- 
tions conducted during June of the preceding ECS year; and (2) spring 
enrollments. Consideration might also be given to implementing mini- 
mum grants for programs under a specified enrollment. Other alter- 
native methods for resolving this problem should be explored. 


THERE IS SUBJECTIVE EVIDENCE THAT DIFFERENTIAL FUNDING ON THE BASIS 
OF CATEGORY NEEDS HAS RESULTED IN IMPROVED PROGRAMMING. THERE ARE, 
HOWEVER, SPECIFIC PROBLEM AREAS. THESE INCLUDE: INADEQUACY OF 
CATEGORY A FUNDING FOR INTEGRATING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN; INADEQUACY, 
IN SOME AREAS, OF CATEGORY B FUNDING FOR MEETING SPECIAL PROGRAM 
NEEDS AND FOR MEETING THE NEEDS OF SOME FAMILIES LIVING IN AREAS 
THAT ARE NOT DESIGNATED AS DISADVANTAGED; LACK OF CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 
GRANTS; LACK OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS; AND LACK OF ADEQUATE TRANSPOR- 
TATION GRANTS IN SOME AREAS. 


Differential Funding. Among operators who have had direct 
experience with different funding levels the majority (88 per cent) 
believe that improved programming has resulted. Specific benefits 
include: (1) enabling programs to hire additional staff; and (2) 
enabling programs to purchase special materials. 


Fifty per cent of coordinators and LAC chairpersons are 
satisfied that present funding formulae represent the best method 
of relating ECS to children's needs. However, 37 per cent of LAC 
chairpersons and coordinators do not believe that present funding 
formulae represent the best method of relating ECS to children's 
needs. 


Category A Funding. Present Category A funding formulae are 
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seen aS inadequate to meet the costs of integrating handicapped chil- 
dren by 30 per cent of coordinators and LAC chairpersons. (Forty-five 
per cent of programs in the sample had Category A children enrolled.) 
Twenty-two per cent believe formulae are adequate, and 42 per cent 
don't know or made no response. 


Coordinators and LAC chairpersons indicate that if additional 
funds were available the three priority items would be: increased 
services of professional people for special needs handicapped chil- 
dren; teacher aides; and equipment ani materials. 


Forty-seven per cent of coordinators and LAC chairpersons 
believe that Category A children should be eligible for simultan- 
eous funding in more than one ECS program. Thirteen per cent dis- 
agree, and 40 per cent don't know or made no response. 


Screening and Assessment. At the present time there is no 
province-wide comprehensive system for screening and assessing spec— 
ial needs. There is substantial variation across the province in 
screening programs. A number of local health unit personnel indi- 
cated that the reluctance of some health units to engage in wide- 
spread screening is directly related to a lack of adequate follow 
up services. In the absence of adequate follow-up, screening 
results in unnecessary labelling of children. 


Forty-seven per cent of coordinators and LAC chairpersons 
believe supplementary funds should be available for in-depth as- 
sessments of only those children for whom a special program is 
provided. Twenty-three per cent diségree, and 30 per cent don't 
know or made no response. 


Network agency personnel identified two problems in the pro- 
vision of grants for assessing Category A children. First, assess- 
ment grants are not paid unless the assessment indicates that the 
child is eligible for Category A funding. Thus, if the assessment 
indicates that the child is not eligible for Category A funding, 
the cost of the assessment is not paid. Second, the November 30th 
cut-off date for child assessment is too early, particularly in 
rural areas. Because of short staffing persons qualified to conduct 
assessments are sometimes unable to complete these by the November 
30th cut-off date. 


Category B Funding. Respondents expressed some concern that 
Category B funding is not the best method for meeting needs of dis- 
advantaged children. Respondents indicated that: (1) the present 
formula is inadequate to meet special program needs for Category B, 
particularly in non-English speaking areas; and (2) the geographic 
definition of disadvantaged is inadequate to meet the needs of 
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individual families in areas which are not designated as disadvan- 
taged. 


Capital Equipment Grants. Concern was expressed by network 
agency staff over the discontinuation of capital equipment grants, 
except for new centres in disadvantaged areas and Category A prog- 
rams. This was seen as a hardship for private operators in particu- 
Lar. 


Seventy-nine per cent of coordinators and LAC chairpersons 
believe that one-time grants should be established for start-up 
costs for any new ECS location, and for additions to existing pro- 
grams for meeting new special needs. Only 4 per cent disagree, and 
17 per cent don't know, or made no response. 


Administrative Costs. Forty-five per cent of coordinators 
and LAC chairpersons believe that present grants inadequately take 
into consideration administrative costs. Twenty per cent disagree 
and 35 per cent don't know, or made no response. 


Lack of administrative funds for regional coordinating 
committees was a concern expressed by several network agency per- 
sonnel. Thirty-three per cent of coordinators and LAC chairpersons 
believe present grants are inadequate to cover the costs of attend- 
ing coordination meetings and producing and distributing regional 
newsletters. Twenty-six per cent disagree, and 41 per cent don't 
know or made no response. 


R.15 THAT DIFFERENTIAL FUNDING ON THE BASIS OF CATEGORY NEEDS BE CONTINUED. 


R.16 THAT THE CONCEPT OF DISADVANTAGE BE EXAMINED WITH A VIEW TO ESTAB- 
LISHING SEVERAL CRITERIA OF DISADVANTAGE OF WHICH GEOGRAPHIC LOCA- 
TION IS ONLY ONE. 


R.17 THAT A CAREFUL PROCESS OF PROBLEM ANALYSIS AND DECISION-MAKING BE 
INITIATED TO REVIEW THE FOLLOWING FUNDING ALTERNATIVES: 
(1) CAPITAL EQUIPMENT GRANTS FOR ALL PROGRAMS; 
(2) MINIMUM ADMINISTRATIVE GRANTS FOR LOCAL PROGRAMS; 
(3) MINIMUM ADMINISTRATIVE GRANTS FOR REGIONAL COORDINATING COMMIT-— 
TEES. 
(4) BUILDING GRANTS FOR PROGRAMS IN AREAS OF NEED; 
(5) FUNDING FOR SIMULTANEOUS ENROLLMENT OF CATEGORY A CHILDREN IN 
MORE THAN ONE PROGRAM; 
(6) INCREASED TRANSPORTATION GRANT'S FOR PROGRAMS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS; 
(7) PRE-ADMISSION ASSESSMENT GRANTS FOR ALL ASSESSMENTS IN WHICH 
SCREENING INDICATES THAT FURTHER ASSESSMENT IS WARRANTED, AND/ 
OR CONSULTATION WITH APPROPRIATE PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL INDICATES 
THAT FURTHER ASSESSMENT IS WARRANTED. 
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The recommended problem analysis process would investigate the 
desirability of each of the above alternatives in depth. Cost esti- 
mates and priorities for implementing selected alternatives should 
be specified. 


Providing Information 


DOCUMENTARY DESCRIPTIONS OF AVAILABLE SERVICES AND FUNDS DO NOT 
PROVIDE COMPREHENSIVE INFORMATION TO LOCAL PROGRAM OPERATORS . 


The function of providing funds is extensively described 
in the documents. There are, however, gaps in the information 
provided. While grants for children's programming provided 
through the Department of Education are described, the documents 
do not outline funds for adult programming available through the 
Parent Development Unit and Advanced Education and Manpower. 


The Alberta documents give extensive emphasis to providing 
consultative/technical assistance, but describe only three 
services: ECS Consultants; PDU Consultants; and Field Services 
Branch. However, respondents from seven network agencies indi- 
cated that they provide consultative/technical assistance, upon 
request, to local programs, These were: ECS Branch Central 
Office; ECS Branch Zone Consultants; PDU Consultants; Services 
for the Handicapped; Mental Health Services; Special Education 
Branch; Field Services Branch; Companies Branch; and Regional 
Coordinating Committees. 


Provincial documents do not outline or illustrate mechanisms 
for communicating with or coordinating the services of agencies 
at the local level. Only 30 per cent of local programs described 
intentions to use consultative/technical assistance in proposals 
and renewal applications, and only 30 per cent of coordinators in- 
dicated that they are actually receiving consultative/technical 
assistance. The actual use by local programs of consultative 
services is limited. 


Workshops, seminars, and courses, are available through 
a wide number of agencies. However, these are not described in 
provincial documents. 


Agencies that provide direct services are not described in 
the documents of Alberta. Community resource persons expressed a 
general need for more information at the local level on the services 
and activities of different agencies. 
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THAT SYSTEMATIC WAYS OF PROVIDING INFORMATION TO LOCAL PROGRAMS 
ON THE SERVICES AND FUNDS AVAILABLE FROM DIFFERENT AGENCIES BE 
DEVELOPED. 


We suggest that informational materials (e.g., printed 
resources, audiovisual resources, mass media alternatives) be 
developed to identify the types of services and funds available 
from different agencies, and persons or positions to contact for 
specific types of assistance. These materials should be dis- 
tributed to local programs for the information of staff, LAC 
members, and parents. ; 


The production and distribution of informational materials 
might be most appropriately carried out at the regional level. 
However, these efforts should be coordinated through the ECS Branch 
Office, with liaison to other provincial departments to ensure: 

(1) that all available services are included, and (2) that programs 
which operate in areas where there are no active regional committees, 
or programs which are not members of regional committees, are not 
overlooked. Appropriate funding for such an undertaking should be 
made available. 


Program Planning 


RECURRENT WEAKNESSES WERE ASSESSED IN LOCAL PROGRAM PROPOSALS IN 
THE AREAS OF ASSESSING NEEDS, SETTING OBJECTIVES, DEVELOPING 
PLANS FOR MEETING OBJECTIVES, AND EVALUATING OUTCOMES. 


Provincial program rationale emphasizes local initiative 
and diversity of programming in order that parent groups might 
plan and implement programs which meet the identified needs and 
preferences of participants. Within the broad provincial guide- 
lines, it was intended that there be diversity at the local level 
in the goals, policies and programs of ECS. Essential ingredients 
of this diversity were to be the identification, at the local level, 
by local participants, of specific needs of children and parents, 
the establishment of goals, the development of program strategies, 
the marshalling of resources, and the evaluation of the extent to 
which programs achieved stated objectives. 


Although provincial documents describe needs assessment 
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as an essential first step in program planning, they provide only 
moderate amounts of assistance to local programs for conducting 
needs assessments as these relate to students, parents, staff and 
community. 


The majority of program proposals and renewal applications re- 
viewed did not describe active needs of people. Information on needs 
was rated as adequate or better than adequate for only 42 per 
cent of children's programs; 52 per cent of parents' programs; 

44 per cent of staff programs; and 36 per cent of community pro- 
grams. Only 28 per cent of proposals and renewal applications 
clearly related identified children's needs to community 
conditions and/or specific interests of parents. In addition, 
only 3 per cent of programs identified special needs of children, 
despite the fact that meeting special needs is identified by 
provincial documents as a priority of the ECS program, and that 
45 per cent of the programs in the sample currently have Category 
A children enrolled. 


Only 30 per cent of proposals and renewal applications 
reflected the input of parents in determining parents' needs. Most 
programs treated the needs for increased knowledge or involvement 
as universal needs, to be met by all programs. 


In stating staff needs, only 24 per cent of program 
proposals and renewal applications reflected specific needs of 
local program staff by describing areas of current weakness. 
Forty-five per cent of programs listsd general needs which could 
be regarded as requisite needs for all teachers. Eleven per 
cent of programs listed needs which had nothing to: do with the 
knowledge and personal skills of staff. 


Information on program plans contained in proposals and 
applications was rated as adequate or better than adequate for 63 
per cent of children's programs, 66 ver cent of parents' programs, 
36 per cent of staff development programs, and 45 per cent of 
community programs. 


Information on evaluation methods contained in proposals 
and renewal applications was generally less than adequate. Ratings 
of adequate or better than adequate were achieved by only 29 per 
cent of children's programs, 15 per cent of parents' programs, 13 


per cent of staff development programs, and 9 per cent of community 
programs. — 
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In proposals and renewal applications, the greatest de- 
grees of interrelatedness between needs, objectives, program plans 
and evaluation methods were achieved by the children's programs and 
the parents' programs. These programs were rated as adequate or 
better than adequate for 58 per cent of children's programs and 67 
per cent of parents' programs. Ratings of adequate or better than 
adequate were achieved by only 41 per cent of staff development 
programs, and 43 per cent of community programs. 


THAT STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES AIMED.AT PROVIDING THE SKILLS FOR 
IMPLEMENTING ECS RATIONALE BE UNDERTAKEN FOR BOTH FIELD STAFF AND 
LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
TANGIBLE RESOURCES SUCH AS PLANNING MANUALS, GUIDES, COMPETENCY- 
BASED TRAINING MODULES, AND EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS SHOULD BE DEV- 
ELOPED TO FACILITATE THE TRAINING AND TO PROVIDE ACCESSIBLE LATER 
REFERENCES FOR REGIONAL STAFF AND LOCAL PERSONNEL. 


Staff Development and Training 


TRAINING AND CONSULTATION PROVIDED TO FIELD STAFF AND LOCAL PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS HAS NOT REFLECTED A COMPETENCY-BASED ORIENTATION. THE 
LACK OF TANGIBLE RESOURCES (E.G., PRINTED AND AUDIO-VISUAL MATER- 
IALS) FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT IS NOT CONSISTENT WITH THE STATED RE- 
QUIREMENT THAT ALL ECS STAFF ENGAGE IN SOME FORM OF PLANNED INSER- 
VICE TRAINING. 


The study identified weaknesses in training programs for 
both field staff and local program participants. Provincial docu- 
ments do not comprehensively describe available adult training pro- 
grams and activities of agencies in providing training programs. 


Planning difficulties in providing relevant training prog- 
rams for instructional staff were identified by two network agency 
respondents. The ECS program has not developed guidelines for ECS 
staff competencies, which makes it difficult to develop relevant 
training programs. Advanced Education and Manpower, and the ECS 
Branch are presently working on this. 


A major area of weakness identified by both network agency 
personnel and community resource persons was adequate pre-service 
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and inservice training for teachers cf Category A needs children. 


Provincial documents provide little assistance to local pro- 
grams in planning for, conducting, and evaluating staff development, 
although the program requires that all ECS staff engage in some 
form of staff development. 


Network agency personnel made the following recommendations: 
(1) competencies for ECS Consultants should be specified, skills as- 
sessed, and a staff development program defined; (2) a single staff 
development program should be designed for both ECS and PDU Consul- 
tants, with joint inservices and workshops; and (3) more staff dev- 
elopment workshops should be provided. 


THAT HIGH PRIORITY BE GIVEN TO THE CURRENT JOINT UNDERTAKING OF THE 
ECS BRANCH, AND ADVANCED EDUCATION AND MANPOWER TO DEVELOP GUIDE- 
LINES FOR ECS STAFF COMPETENCIES. A DETAILED ANALYSIS SHOULD BE 
MADE OF TRAINING NEEDS, AVAILABLE RESOURCES, AND DESIRABLE RESOURCES; 
THE DESIRABILITY AND FEASIBILITY OF COMPENTENCY-BASED TRAINING 

AND COORDINATED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SHOULD BE DETERMINED; AND 

PLANS SHOULD BE DEVELOPED FOR CONDUCTING MORE COMPREHENSIVE AND 
IMPROVED TRAINING DURING THE NEXT SCHOOL YEAR AND THEREAFTER. 


The pursuit of this recommendation will require, among 
other actions: (1) that staff competencies be identified at the 
provincial, regional, and local levels; and (2) that tangible, prac- 
tical resources be produced, particularly for planning and evalua- 
ting local programs. There are identifiable gaps in the area of 
training ECS provincial, regional, and local personnel. For exam- 
ple, the desirable competencies of staff at each of these three 
levels have not been clearly defined in the context of agreed tasks 
that they should be performing. 


Actual resources (e.g., methods, techniques, procedures, 
and instruments) that local personnel can use in all aspects of 
program planning, development, implementation, and evaluation have 
not been made available to assist them in all phases of this cycle. 
Resources should be provided in the following competency areas: 


- developing an explicit rationale and underlying 
philosophy for a local program; 


- determining the general goais of a local program; 


- planning and conducting needs assessments; 
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- writing needs statements and translating them 
into program outcomes; 


- assessing the characteristics and learning needs 
of individual children and parents; 


- designing program activities clearly related to 
program outcomes; 


- measuring and reporting the attainment of those 
program outcomes; 


- planning personalized learning experiences keyed 
to individual children's needs; and 


- evaluating the progress of individual children 
and parents. 


Operation of Local ECS Programs 


THERE IS CONSIDERABLE MERIT IN HAVING LOCAL PROGRAMS OPERATED BY 
BOTH SCHOOL BOARDS AND LOCALLY INCORPORATED GROUPS. 


The operation of ECS programs by both school boards and local- 
ly incorporated groups was supported by 73 per cent of LAC chair- 
persons, 71 per cent of parents, 54 per cent of teachers, 55 per cent 
of teacher-coordinators, and 49 per cent of coordinators. 


Parents from rural areas were more strongly opposed to having 
local programs operated by school boards only then were parents from 
urban areas. 


In general, programs operated by school boards appear to have 
experienced fewer financial difficulties, fewer problems in the 
hiring of qualified staff, fewer problems in organizing staff dev- 
elopment programs, and more uniform access to the services of pro- 
fessional resource persons than have private programs. However, 
private programs appear to have achieved greater parent involvement 
in decision-making, greater parent participation as volunteers and 
community resource persons, and more effectiveparent involvement in 
sponsoring parent-child development programs, assisting in obtaining 
community resources, and planning for effective communication, than 
have public programs. 
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The most effective outcome areas have been language apprec- 
iation and social behavior. The least effective outcome areas 
have been aesthetic appreciation and temporal relations skills. 


The majority of local program participants also believe 
that ECS has had a positive effect upon grade one programs (78 per 
cent). One hundred per cent of the grade one teachers interviewed 
agree. 


Although there is evidence that ECS has had a positive 
effect on children who participate, there is a paucity of objec- 
tive data on the direct impact of local ECS programs on children. 
Although the perceptions of local program participants were collec- 
ted, these data are subjective. 


SUBJECTIVE DATA INDICATE THAT THE ECS PROGRAM HAS EFFECTIVELY IM- 
PROVED PARENTS' KNOWLEDGE OF THEIR CHILDREN, THEIR CAPACITY TO 
CONTRIBUTE TO CHILD DEVELOPMENT, AND THEIR COMPETENCIES FOR WORK 
ING WITH CHILDREN. 


The majority of local program particpants believe that ECS 
has been effective in: improving parents' knowledge of their 
children (87 per cent); increasing children's abilities to relate 


positively to their families and the community as well as strengthen- 


ing the capacity of families to contribute to child development 


(79 per cent); and improving parents' competencies for working with 
children (72 per cent). 


SUBJECTIVE DATA INDICATE THAT THE ECS PROGRAM HAS HAD A POSITIVE 
EFFECT ON PARENTS IN THE AREAS OF IMPROVING SKILLS IN GROUP WORK, 
FOSTERING RESPONSIBLE ATTITUDES, AND IMPROVING NUTRITIONAL HABITS. 


Two thirds of local program participants believe that ECS 
has been effective in: improving parents' skills in group work 
and knowledge of committee structure (67 per cent); fostering 
responsible attitudes toward society and stimulating people to work 
together toward solution of community problems (67 per cent); and 
improving nutritional habits. 
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THAT LOCAL PROGRAMS CONTINUE TO BE OPERATED BY BOTH LOCALLY INCOR- 
PORATED GROUPS AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Parent Involvement 


PARENT INVOLVEMENT IS STRONGLY SUPPORTED BY PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL 
PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS AND HAS CONSIDERABLE MERIT AS AN OBJECTIVE. 
THE CONCEPT OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT IS, HOWEVER, POORLY DEFINED. 
NEITHER PROVINCIAL NOR LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS HAVE ESTABLISHED 
CLEAR CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING IF THIS OBJECTIVE IS BEING MET, 


There is general ambiguity and disagreement among partici- 
pants at both provincial and local levels about: (1) the desirabil- 
ity of parent involvement; (2) the types of parent involvement that 
should be encouraged or required; (3) the extent of parent involve- 
ment that should be required in each program area; and (4) who 
should be responsible for planning for parent involvement. 


The majority of parents (87 per cent) have found their in- 
volvement with ECS satisfying. Only 10 per cent of parents would 
like to be less involved in ECS activities than they have been. 
The majority of local program participants expressed positive opi- 
nions on the outcomes of parent involvement. Approximately 90 per 
cent believe that ECS programs are more effective when parents 
participate. 


THAT ECS CONTINUE TO EMPHASIZE PARENT INVOLVEMENT AS AN OBJECTIVE 
OF LOCAL PROGRAMS, BUT MORE CLEARLY DEFINE AND ILLUSTRATE WHAT IS 
MEANT BY PARENT INVOLVEMENT, AND DEVELOP AND HELP LOCAL PROGRAMS 
IMPLEMENT CRITERIA AND PROCEDURES FOR DETERMINING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF VARIOUS PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES. 


FORMATIVE CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS: PROGRAM OUTCOMES 


SUBJECTIVE DATA INDICATE THAT THE ECS PROGRAM HAS HAD A POSITIVE 
EFFECT ON CHILDREN WHO PARTICIPATE. 


The vast majority of local program participants, and grade 
one teachers interviewed believe that ECS has been effective in 
helping children improve in the areas of language appreciation, 
social behaviour, number skills, fine motor skills, behaviour in a 
classroom setting, gross motor skills, language skills, classifica- 
tion and ordering skills, emotional behaviour, spatial relations 
skills, aesthetic appreciation, and temporal relations skills. 
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c.18 SUBJECTIVE DATA INDICATE THAT THE ECS PROGRAM HAS HAD ONLY LIMITED 
EFFECT ON PARENTS' ABILITIES TO OBTAIN DENTAL CARE, MEDICAL HELP, 
SOCIAL SERVICE BENEFITS, OR LEGAL SERVICES. 


Less than half of local program participants believe that ECS 
has been effective in the following areas: attaining better dental 
care (46 per cent); obtaining medical help (31 per cent); obtaining 
social service benefits (17 per cent); and obtaining legal services 
(8 per cent). 


R.23 THAT SUBJECTIVE DATA ON THE EFFECTIVENZSS OF INDIVIDUAL ECS PROGRAMS 
BE VALIDATED BY SYSTEMATICALLY COLLECTING OBJECTIVE EVIDENCE OF 
THEIR IMPACT ON CHILDREN AND PARENTS. (THE COLLECTION OF OBJECTIVE 
IMPACT DATA WAS NOT POSSIBLE WITHIN THS TIME AND COST CONSTRAINTS 
OF THIS STUDY.) 


We are not recommending a standardized procedure of collecting 
comparable impact data across all local ECS programs. Although such 
an undertaking would enable the aggregation of province-wide findings 
for different types of programs, its success would be limited by the 
level of local acceptance and by the amount of consultative and 
technical assistance available to assist local programs. Rather, we recom- 
mend that a representative sample of local programs be selected to 
collect objective data on children and parent outcomes. Each program 
| in the sample would receive consultative and technical assistance 
f 


in the use of instruments and procedures for collecting more objec- 
tive data on their programs' impact. Each program would then tailor 
an evaluation approach appropriate to its desired goals and outcomes 
for children and parents. 


DESIGNED AND INITIATED TO ASSESS CHILD AND PARENT OUTCOMES PRODUCED 
BY A REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE OF LOCAL ECS PROGRAMS. SUCH A STUDY 
SHOULD ALSO PROVIDE BASELINE INFORMATION FOR A LONGITUDINAL INVES— 
| TIGATION OF ECS EFFECTS AND A COST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS IN TERMS OF 
SOCIETAL COSTS OF THE ECS PROGRAM AND THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN AND 
FAMILIES NOT SERVED BY LOCAL PROGRAMS . 


: 
R.24 THAT DURING THE NEXT YEAR A SYSTEMATIC EVALUATION STUDY BE CAREFULLY 


